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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“I think that one day Philip’s policy will cause you more distress 
than it does now, for I see the plot thickening. I hope I may prove 
a false prophet, but I fear the catastrophe is even now only too near.” — 
Demosthenes, Phil. ti, 33. 


We are living in an age of violence. Events occur hourly 
which we believed only belonged to the past. Massacres, 
torturings, famishings, and, with the abolition 
of justice, mass executions. Atrocities are now 
the order of the day, we read about them every morning 
and, comparing them with the worst of the old brutalities, 
we see that some of our contemporaries have never been 
surpassed in ruthless and implacable repression. In some 
countries this violence is not only not condemned, it is 
worshipped. Stripped of all our illusions, awake at last in 
an iron world, what should be the reaction of the British 
people? They have great treasures to guard—liberty, 
humanity. ‘They have great responsibilities to the subject 
and half-formed peoples who depend upon them for pro- 
tection. They have a mission, to keep their ideals. They 
have the means, in their unshrinkable courage. But their aims 
can only be achieved in a time like the present if they are 
conscious of their duty and strong enough to carry it out— 
strong in heart and strong in arms. 

The first thing we have to do in Great Britain is to adopt 
national service. Our men must be trained, and, being 
trained, they must be adequately armed. Our second work 
in this island is to get the fertility of the land restored. So 
much for the home front, but of equal importance with these 
vital matters is Empire development. Every new strength 
in any limb of the Empire means a new strength to the whole 
body, and our energies should be directed to building up 
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our neglected estates in the dependent Empire, as well as 
with the Dominions. Last, but by no means least, we must 
make proper military arrangements with France, in view 
of the wholly changed military situation since Munich. We 
and the French stand or fall together. There is our programme. 
We invite the Conservative Party to tackle it. 


History repeats itself. The years from 1904 to 1914 were 
painfully like these years. Then, as now, everything was 

done to “appease” Germany. One of 
— Old these efforts was the cession of Togoland 

to that country. Another was the departure 
of M. Delcassé from the French Foreign Office in order that 
he might be replaced by a man more yielding to German 
pressure. In those days we lived in an era of concessions to 
Germany’s demands, of Anglo-German clubs, and other such 
efforts to pal up with Germany—just as now. None of these 
made the faintest difference, save that they strengthened 
Germany for her battle purpose. This occurred at the 
appointed time, foretold years before by Sir Eyre Crowe, and 
the Germans marched into Belgium, a country they were 
pledged to protect. Others in our own time—like Sir Eyre 
Crowe in his—ceaselessly warned successive British Govern- 
ments of German intentions. They have not been listened to, 
as Sir Eyre Crowe was not listened to. We are where we are 
because of this blindness. Nothing can now save us but the 
awakening of the Conservative Party from the narcotic habit 
they have indulged in on foreign affairs for years. There are 
visible signs of this awakening. The bestial cruelties practised 
on the Jews in so-called reprisals for the murder of a German 
diplomat by a Polish boy in Paris have roused this country. 
Even the Bishops now seem to realise that the Germans are 
not such nice people as they thought, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wrote to The Times on November 13th, begging 
the Germans to “realise that such excesses of hatred and 
malice puts upon the friendship which we are ready to offer 
them an intolerable strain, etc.’ His Grace does not realise 
that the Germans are wholly indifferent to his good will. 
They have the power, and they want to show what they can 
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do to people who are at their mercy. Just as in Belgium 
and Northern France they committed abominable atrocities 
while they were winning, so now, having absorbed Austria 
and dominated Czechoslovakia, they feel themselves strong 
enough to celebrate these victories in their own way. 


On November 7 a young man called at the German Embassy 
in Paris and asked to see Herr vom Rath. On being shown 

into his office he fired on him and so wounded 
a aan him that he died two days later. The assailant 
mn ermany was at once arrested. He is a Polish Jew 
of 17 years of age called Grynsban who has been maddened 
by the ill-treatment of his family and race in Germany. For 
the crime he committed there will be general reprobation, 
and he will be punished in France according to justice. In 
Germany, however, justice is a word which has no meaning. 
During the night of November 9 an organised attack was 
made on the religion, property and persons of the Jews, 
which exceeded in savagery anything of the kind since the 
German atrocities in Belgium. All newspaper correspondents 
gave accounts of the horrors they had personally witnessed. 
The pogrom lasted 30 hours, and the persecution has 
continued ever since. The Times has been an advocate 
of overlooking past German crimes against humanity, 
but on November 11 their Berlin Correspondent was given 
space and position to tell his story. He described— 


“, . systematic plunder and destruction which have seldom had 
their equal in a civilised country since the Middle Ages. In every part 
of the Reich synagogues were set on fire or dynamited, Jewish shops 
smashed and ransacked, and individual Jews arrested or hounded by 
bands of young Nazis through the streets. 


The next day a tour of the devastated areas showed scenes 


of appalling disorder. Jew hunts were on, women were man- 
handled. 


The windows of every Jewish shop were smashed, but destruction 
and looting did not begin in earnest until this afternoon. From a 
second tour after luncheon it was clear, however, that the Nazis were 
now taking matters seriously. A large café in the Kurfurstendamm 
had been plundered of its bottles of wines and spirits and these were 
being gleefully thrown at what remained of the windows, or at anything 
breakable in the establishment, . . Israel’s, one of the largest stores 
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in Europe, equal in size to almost any in London, was completely 
sacked this afternoon. Every one of the great show windows, which 
number about 30, was smashed to atoms, and the attackers invaded 
the ground and first floor of the shop, destroying everything which they 
encountered. The damage is estimated at at least 1,000,000m. 

During the entire day hardly a policeman was to be seen in the 
streets where the “ purge ’’ was in progress, save those few who were 
directing traffic. In no case, so far as can be learned, did the police 
dare to interfere with the demonstrators. . . . 


THE destruction was done to cries of “‘ Perish Judah,” and 
was continued until it was called off. In the meantime 

thousands of Jews were arrested and an un- 
Juda Verrecke , “ti : : 
known number committed suicide, including 
Herr Emil Kromer, the well-known banker, and his wife, 
From Niiremberg, Munich, Vienna, the news was the same. 
On November 10 the Daily Telegraph's Vienna Correspondent 
stated that 15,000 Jews had been searched and thousands 
arrested, and only one of the 21 synagogues and 71 prayer. 
houses in Vienna was not burned out. This correspondent 
also said : 

I saw old men being chivvied along the streets by howling mobs, 
pushed down and kicked until they rose and ran again, staggering. 

This was close to a great police station, before which 1,000 people 
were assembled. There was no policeman or anybody in uniform to 
protect the fleeing Jews. 

I saw a girl of about 13 clinging to her father’s hand and trying to 
protect him from the crowd behind them, appealing to them and 
screaming at them when they became aggressive. He was very pale in 
the face and seemed lame. 

They fell together once but were allowed to scramble to their feet and 
run away, gasping. 

Vienna Jews have been told all day literally to “‘ get out.” Police 
and rioters tell them that they are not wanted. 


On the same day the Daily Telegraph’s Berlin Correspondent 
said : 

Mob law reigned in Berlin to-day. .. Racial 
More Berlin hatred and hysteria seemed to have taken hold of 
News otherwise decent people. I saw fashionably dressed 
women clapping their hands and screaming with 
glee, while respectable middle-class mothers held up their babies to 

see the “ fun.” 
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Tue attacks were not only made on the Jewish religion 
and property. Many lives were taken. The Daily 


: , 
The Sack of Telegraph 8 Berlin Correspondent con 
Jjudah tinued :— 

The attacks on Jews and their property started 
all over Germany, as if by a concerted signal, soon after midnight, 
when the beer halls closed. In the course of the night two Jews were 
shot dead by armed mobs, one of them being an inmate of a camp for 
training Jewish emigrants at Bomsdorf. 

The caretaker of the synagogue in the Prinzregentenstrasse is reported 
to have been burnt to death together with his family. It is learned on 
good authority that two Jews were lynched in Berlin’s East End early 
this morning and two more in the West End. Numbers of further 
deaths were reported from other parts of the country. 

A Rumanian Jew in Dortmund was made to crawl a distance of 
2} miles this morning, beaten continuously by hooligans. 

Two Jews who were pursued by hooligans into the second storey of 
a Berlin house were seen to jump from a window to the pavement below. 
They suffered severe injuries. 

The Dutch Consul-General in Berlin and a secretary from the 
Netherlands Legation were menaced by a hostile mob when they 
attempted to protect shops owned by Dutch Jewish subjects. They 
were rescued from lynching only by the arrival of the police. 


We should be mistaken if we thought that the German 


people as a whole disapproved of the pogrom. The evidence 
is all the other way. 

Throughout the day fashionable streets, such as the Kurfursten- 

damm, as well as the poorer quarters of Berlin’s East End, were filled 


with dense crowds, mad with excitement and eager to share in the 
loot from Jewish business houses. 

A movement which began in the early business hours with women 
helping themselves to stockings and underwear which lay among the 
broken glass of wrecked shop fronts developed later into an insane 
pandemonium, in the course of which articles of value were thrown 
from upper windows of Jewish stores on to the heads of the crowds 
below, where the booty was eagerly disputed. 


THE wrecking operations stopped all over Germany on the 

night of November 10, with the same precision as they had 

_ begun. By that time the prisons and con- 

pater Anti. centration camps were gorged with Jews, 

whose only crime was their race. On Novem- 

ber 12 new anti-Jewish decrees of the utmost severity were 
made. They are as follows : 


1.—From January 1, Jews shall no longer be allowed to carry on 
retail businesses, export firms or independent handicraft businesses. 
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2.—From the same date no Jew can be a “ Business Leader ” jn 
the sense of the national labour law of January 1, 1934. In cages 
where a Jew is still active in a directing position in a business, without 
actually having the legal title of Business Leader, his position may be 
terminated by six weeks’ notice. 

3.—The damage caused to Jewish business premises and households 
last Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday as a result of the indignation 
of the German people against the murder of Herr vom Rath must be 
made good immediately by the Jewish owners or Jewish business, people 
concerned. The cost of the repairs must be met by the same Jewish 
people. Insurance claims by German Jews are to be confiscated in 
favour of the Reich. 

4.—Decisive measures are shortly to be taken for the exclusion of 
Jewry from German economic life and the prevention of what are called 
“* provocative conditions ”’ caused by them. 

5.—German Jewry in its entirety is to be fined £80,000,000 in retalia- 
tion for the “‘ ruthless murder” in Paris, and this sum is to be handed 
over to the Reich. (Our italics.) 


The last item in the programme is an endeavour to 
get the Jews outside Germany to ransom their unfor- 
tunate co-religionists. Besides these decrees, which will 
consummate the ruin of much more than German Jewry, 
there are a number of social decrees. Jews are not 
to go to theatres, concerts, cinemas or any other places of 
entertainment. They must therefore stay at home, for all 
Jewish houses of entertainment are closed down. On Novem. 
ber 13 the Correspondent of the Observer pointed out that the 
number of professional and business men arrested was very 
high. No doubt these last are better able to pay ransom 
than the artisan class. and on November 18 correspondents 
reported that Jews were still being arrested. It became 
known on that day that the plans for the Jewish Pogram 
had been made before the shooting of Herr vom Rath, 
whose death was very opportune to Herr Hitler in giving 
a peg for his riots. Two hundred Jews had been executed 
at Buchenwald camp before the Paris murder, thousands 
are now living in terror. 


Two things will spur the British Government to see if anything 
can be done to get the Jews out of Germany. The first is 
2 the strong feeling excited in this country by 
oo the terrible treatment meted out to a defence- 
less people, and the second is Mr. Chamber- 

lain’s fixed idea that he can appease the Germans. Like 
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many other Englishmen, he looks upon each obstacle raised 
by Germany against a permanent settlement of European 
differences as something fortuitous and needing only to be 
removed in order to bring about a satisfied Middle Europe. 
A year ago it was Austria, four months ago it was Czecho- 
slovakia. Now it is the Jews, preparatory to being the 
Ukraine or Trieste, the British colonies, or some other demand. 
So now the Prime Minister, who is not only earnestly desirous 
of establishing peace, but who believes that the Germans 
also desire that blessing, is looking about him for a plan which 
will get as many Jews as possible out of Herr Hitler’s way as 
quickly as possible. Many suggestions are being made by all 
sorts of people. One is made by Major C. S. Jarvis, Governor 
of Sinai for thirteen years, in his delightful book Desert and 
Delta, which we shall review at length in January. Major 
Jarvis knows Sinai, its ancient history and its modern in- 
habitants as no other Englishman does. There is a district, 
the Negev, which “ lies south of a line drawn through Auja 
and Beersheba . . . an area of some 4,000 square miles.” 
It is almost entirely de-populated, and there are not more 
than 1,000 Bedouins there. In the past there was a Roman 
settlement, with six big towns, each with a population of 
from five to six thousand, with churches and monasteries and 
huge cisterns. “‘ At a most conservative estimate,” says 
Major Jarvis, “this district must have supported not less 
than 50,000 people,” and he suggests putting the Jews, as 
many of them as it could hold, there. There Arabs have 
caused its present state of decay. Why not let the Jews try 
to recover the old prosperity and beauty of this country ? 
We commend the idea and suggest that Major Jarvis be sent 
for to expound it. 


TuE abuse of Great Britain and her public men, in the Press, 
ordered by Herr Hitler—without whose leave nothing is 
done in Germany— includes lately the accusa- 
tion against Messrs. Churchill, Eden and 
Duff Cooper, that they were concerned with the murder of 
Herr vom Rath in Paris. ‘‘ Jt is no coincidence,” says the 
Angriff, that Grynsban “took the same line as is pursued 
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by Messrs. Churchill, Eden and Duff Cooper and their 
associates.” Photographs of Mr. Eden, Mr. Churchill anq 
Mr. Duff Cooper were also published. The headlines of 
this article, published in The Times of November 11, were: 
“The Work of the Instigator-International,”’ and “A 
Straight Line From Churchill to Grynsban.” The Angriff 
is not a small independent rag—there are none such in 
Germany—it is an important newspaper under the control 
of Dr. Goebbels. The British Chargé d’ Affaires, Sir George 
Ogilvie-Forbes, called at the Foreign Office in Berlin on 
November 14 to protest against these accusations against 
British statesmen, which were made in more than one German 
paper. He pointed out that such references, if printed in 
the British press, would give grounds for a charge of criminal 
libel. This action of the British Government in registering 
a protest against the libel of Englishmen, coupled with the 
horror felt all over the British Empire at the savage ill treat- 
ment of the defenceless German Jews, has made Dr. Goebbels 
turn his papers on to abusing Great Britain. At the time of 
writing they are spitting their venom at everything British. 
We shall not mind, but will our politicians and their hangers-on 
please take notice that there is nothing to be gained by trying 
to placate Germany. As for those who are libelled by the 
German press, they may be sure that their fellow countrymen 
will think all the more of them for having been singled out for 
abuse by the enemies of our country. 


In a recent speech at Munich on November 9th Herr Hitler 
demanded the return of the colonies, which, he said, had 
been “stolen”? from Germany. This is a 
very inaccurate account of what occurred. 

e are privileged this month to print the 
first instalment of an article by General Weygand on the 
Armistice and what preceded it. General Weygand was in 
this affair from A to Z. Chief of the Staff to Marshal Foch, 
and intimate with that great general to a rare degree, he 
knows the whole story and tells it simply, without criticism 
or recrimination. He shows that the German High Command 
sued for peace because their forces were beaten on land, in 
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the air, and at sea. Germany therefore lost her colonies owing 
to their total defeat in a war which they had forced on Europe. 
Herr Hitler is apt to tell the Germans that their country was 
not defeated in war, only ‘‘ undermined” by the Jews. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than this statement. 
The German army fought to a standstill until it could fight no 
longer. Faced by the new allied offensive in Lorraine they 
decided to yield and take any terms they could get. They 
were wise to do so. Whether we were wise to let them return 
home unescorted by our armies is another matter. But we 
and the French were in a difficult position owing to President 
Wilson’s views. Now, owing to a faulty post-war policy we 
are once more confronted by a Germany in arms. That 
country is more powerful and more menacing than ever. 
Europe is kept anxious and fully armed, for no other reason 
than that Germany means to take from her neighbours not 
only what she has lost, but a great deal more, and once she 
has all this she will impose on Europe that form of Bolshevism 
called Nazi-ism. ‘‘ Prussia in Europe,” remarked Lord Rose- 
bery, “is like a pike in a pond.” She still is, only now she has 
all Germany and Austria and Czechoslovakia to add to her 
weight. 


TuE old session of Parliament was wound up after a three 
days’ debate, which ended on November 4. During these 
days the recent mid-European crisis was dis- 
cussed and the Government had to meet criti- 
cisms from all sides of the House on the lack of military 
preparedness. Mr. Hore-Belisha, the Secretary of State for 
War, put on the white sheet of repentance and confessed to 
as many short-comings as though he was in a Russian prison. 
It was an ingenious way of disarming critics, but it did not 
allay the legitimate apprehensions of those who know some- 
thing of the weakness of the regular Army and its lack of 
personnel and equipment, and who are aware that the Terri- 
torial Army is at present little more than an eager and willing 
mob. Those who are old enough to remember the war will 
recollect the length of time it took to get the Kitchener Army 
into shape and provide it with tools. Our recent 10 days’ 
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crisis showed up the painful fact that in spite of much talk of 
rearmament, and vast expenditure during the last two years, 
the country was not only unprepared to defend itself, but a plan 
for defence did not exist. No one in touch with Territorials 
can help knowing the general air of private theatricals which 
pervaded the partial mobilisation of the air defence units, 
On this subject the public is informed, not by newspapers or 
speeches in Parliament, but by what they saw for themselves, 
Very little was ready for active defence, nothing at all was 
ready for passive defence and for the protection of the civil 
population. When it is remembered that most of the present 
Ministers have been in office since 1931, and that for the last 
five years the growth of our danger has been apparent to the 
meanest intelligence, it is evident that we have not secured 
competent rulers. The Government had a rough passage 
on these matters, and the Prime Minister only allayed the 
storm by taking the whole business of civilian protection in 
war out of the hands of Sir Samuel Hoare and putting it 
into the hands of a newly appointed Minister, Sir John 
Anderson. 


THE question of the hour, when Parliament met, was whether 
the British should proceed upon the path marked out at 

Munich, by yielding colonies to Germany. 
4 Grave In the debate on the Address on November 10, 

arning 

Sir Roger Keyes spoke of the Colonial question 
and Germany’s demands. The gallant Admiral has some 
standing in this matter, for it was he and such as he who 
won our great victories, 1914 to 1918 :— 


‘Why should Great Britain surrender to a beaten foe the colonies 
which, under Nazi rule, would once again be a threat to the vital 
communications of the Empire? . . . Personally I have never been 
able to see any virtue in that (Anglo-German Naval) Treaty. With 
the lead we possess Germany cannot hope in our time to build a Navy 
to challenge our sea supremacy, but she has reserved the right to 
build an unlimited amount of submarines, and in the recent crisis her 
submarines were located as far away as the South Atlantic, ready to prey 
upon our trade routes. That was a serious menace, but it would be much 
more serious if Germany possessed ports which she could use as submarin 
bases on the African coast. I trust that the Government have taken 
serious note of this warning and of the strategic considerations which 
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make it imperative to resist the demand for the return of the colonies.”’ 

[Our italics. ] 
If the Government can be reached by any form of warning, 
this one should tell. At the moment the horror of the German 
atrocities fills all hearts, but public opinion is volatile, the 
bulk of our Ministers are inert, Mr. Chamberlain is in favour 
of “appeasement.” We must be toujours en vedette if 
we are to prevent this surrender of colonies from being arranged 
behind our backs. 


THE National Review has friends and correspondents all 
over the Empire. Since the late Mr. Maxse became Editor 
} in 1893, he and his successor have made the 
oll 7. security and welfare of the British Empire 
the first plank in their platform, the result 
being that we get a great deal of news of the Empire in private 
letters. Just now there is great anxiety in every colony 
as to the Government’s policy in regard to handing over 
British or Mandated Territory to Herr Hitler. Here is a 
letter we have had from New Guinea, which is mandated 
to Australia :— 

“We are very worried here over this talk of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
returning the former German colonies. This would reduce us small 
business people to the dismal position of refugees. The Government 
people might be looked after in the way of compensation, but the 
business people would not. There are many like ourselves. My husband 
invested his war gratuity here, and now, just when the end of our 
efforts is in sight, it looks as though it would be taken from us. 

“ Even if the Government handed back New Guinea to Germany, 
and said we could stop, the Germans would see to it that we were 
ruined and driven out. It is hard to understand the British Govern- 
ment—one has no sense of security. There is going to be a public 
meeting of protest, but it looks as though we should not be consulted.” 

That is how this question looks to a British settler, and the 
same anxiety is felt everywhere. New Guinea is _ less 
threatened than other places as the Australians will not 
relish the idea of parting. On November 14 Mr. Chamberlain 
gave a non-committal answer to a question, on the return of 
the Colonies, in the House of Commons. It is known that he has 
for some time been in favour of yielding to German demands in 
many respects and Mr. Pirow, the Defence Minister in the Union 
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of South Africa, is in Europe with the avowed intention of 
helping Germany by acting as honest broker between the 
British Prime Minister and Herr Hitler. There is great alarm, 
which is not allayed by the various communiqués issued to 
the Press by Mr. Pirow’s pro-German helpers. 


Mr. Prrow was born in South Africa of German parents, 
and he is more anxious to let this be known than the fact 
that he has the honour to be a British subject. 
In common with General Hertzog, whose 
father was a German, he admires the Germans 
and dislikes the English and their ways, and particularly their 
views on fair play for natives. Recent decrees in South 
Africa bear considerable resemblance to German anti-Jewish 
decrees, although the presence of a large British community 
in the Union prevents the bestial cruelty to natives displayed 
by the Germans to those in their power. Mr. Pirow—with 
Generals Smuts and Hertzog—is anxious to re-establish 
Germany in Africa. They do not want to give her South- 
West Africa, which they hold, and they do not now want 
us to give her Tanganyika. What they do want is for us to 
squeeze France, Belgium and Portugal; that the Czecho- 
slovak performance should be repeated with other victims. 
But in Lisbon, where Mr. Pirow went to sound Sefior Salazar 
about Portuguese colonies, he received such ugly looks 
that he returned from there saying that Portugal must pre- 
serve her Empire. In London, on the other hand, he met 
with encouragement from Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues, 
while various “ feelers” were put out in the press to try public 
opinion. For instance, the following was in the Evening 
Standard on November 14 :— 

When Mr. Oswald Pirow, South African Defence Minister, arrives 
in Berlin this week he is likely to be reminded sharply that Germany's 
colonial claims in Africa are by no means shelved. 

What are Mr. Pirow’s own ideas of a solution? J shall not be sur 
prised if he sounds Herr Hitler as to Germany’s willingness to abandon 
her claims to South-West Africa and Tanganyika in return for the cession 
to her of Nigeria, Togoland and the Cameroons. 


This would give Germany a single large colony concentrated 
round the head of the Gulf of Guinea. (Our italics.] 
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This is a very clever note. It indicates that Herr Hitler has 
the right to haul one of His Britannic Majesty’s Ministers 
over the coals. It was underlined on November 15 by an 
article in the German paper Angriff. This made a series of 
demands other than territorial on Mr. Pirow. 

“What Germans in South Africa demand is modest enough— 


political and cultural equality and recognition of the German language 
as the third official language besides Afrikaans and English.” 


Mr. Pirow, as a son of German parents, is expected to 
play up. 


DuRING the crisis the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 

wealth of Australia and New Zealand stood behind Great 

. ,. Britain. The Union of South Africa did not 

inst Africa’s 4 so, Not only did she not line up with the 

others, but she went further by giving assur- 

ances of neutrality to Germany and Italy. On November 4th 
the Daily Mail published the further information that 


Mr. te Water told Mr. MacDonald that in view of South Africa’s 
neutrality asylum would be given to ships of all Powers, even if enemies 
of the British Government, in all South African ports with, of course, 
the exception of Simonstown, the British naval base. 

This was officially denied in London by Mr. te Water, 
who is perhaps not kept informed of the policy of his Govern- 
ment. In any case this action in regard to the foreign Powers, 
with whom we might have been at war, was strange. We 
do not know whether it was in South African ports that the 
far-flung German submarines proposed to shelter. All this 
remains obscure, and will not be cleared up easily. Certainly 
Mr. Pirow, the Minister who is at present visiting England 
as a messenger from the Union, will do nothing to remove 
the painful impression created by his Government in the rest 
of the Empire, for he is openly German in sentiment. In a 
speech made during a visit of the Emden to South Africa 
Mr. Pirow is reported to have said : 


The name Emden has a good sound about it (in the War she was a 
commerce wrecker) not only in South Africa, where more than half the 


Afrikander population has German blood. . . . The new Emden comes 
to our waters as the representative of the new Germany. . . . Even 
more important than Germany’s part in the world peace . . . is its 


work as a cultured state... Germany... is one of the most 
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important bearers of . . . our Western European white culture. , , . 
In this spirit might I express the hope that Germany will again become 
a colonial power and a colonial power in Africa. 


Well, well, well, or Hoch! hoch! hoch! as Mr. Pirow would 
say. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following :— 
‘* Have you by chance happened to ‘ listen in’ to the suave 
¢ speech of the German Short-Wave Station 
gee ag concerning a radio course in German for 
English-speaking South Africans? ‘ Most of 
you no doubt speak Afrikaans. You will be interested to 
find how many words and ideas are alike to the German. 
You have probably already received our little lesson book. 
If not, send in your name and address and it will be mailed 

to you, free of all expense.’ ”’ 

Thus, as our Correspondent points out, getting people 
listed and located. People on lonely farms are very liable to 
be caught by such offers. Time, after dark, hangs heavy on 
their hands, and the German announcer sounds very pleasant— 
he seems to be another tie with the outer world. And so the 
infiltration goes on. In the other language—Afrikaans— 
abuse of England is the order of the day, but in English, how 
different is the tone ! 


THE plan for bestowing several provinces of Africa upon the 
Germans, suggested in the ballon d’essai just previously quoted, 

would need the co-operation of the French. 
» Mr. Chamberlain, who has great influence 

with M. Daladier, is in Paris as we go to press, 
originally with the intention of putting some such scheme 
before the Paris Cabinet. When this became known M. 
Mandel, the French Colonial Minister, let his colleagues 
have his views in regard to French territory. He told them 
that he will not be a party to ceding an inch, and as M. 
Mandel says what he means, and means what he says, this 
declaration made MM. Daladier and Bonnet realize that it 
would be difficult for them to meet Mr. Chamberlain’s wishes. 
They themselves have no desire at all to cede anything be- 
longing to France. The position in which that country 


France and 
“ Appeasement 
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was placed by the Czechoslovak affair is of too recent a date 
to incline the French Ministry to further strengthen an 
uncompromising enemy. The desire of the French Ministers 
to stand firm on this matter is also helped by the feeling in the 
country and in Parliament. The Commission of Foreign Affairs 
in the Chamber of Deputies is alarmed, and M. Mistler, the chair- 
man, has asked M. Bonnet to explain the Government proposals 
in regard to French colonies. M. Bonnet will appear before the 
Commission on November 30. In the meantime the press and 
public are alarmed, and French Ministers are being exhorted 
not to yield any further to German blackmail. M. Bernus, 
writing in the Journal des Debats on November 14 said :— 


“Once installed on the Atlantic, Germany, whose methods are 
known, would menace the whole world.” 


And M. Bernus quoted a very significant article from the 
New York Herald :— 
“Tf Mr. Chamberlain thinks that he is protecting the British Empire 


by giving Germany back her colonies, a concession cannot be refused 
to America.” 


The Herald Tribune went on to suggest that Jamaica and the 
Bermudas should be given to the U.S.A. by England, and 
that Martinique should be handed over by France. This is 
the way in which America would regard the break up of 
the British Empire—as an opportunity. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was accused by his political opponents of 
having dramatised his departure from Munich by the manner 
‘ of his announcement in the House of Commons 
a on September 28, but no one who knows him 
believes that he deliberately played upon 
emotion. He is not a man of guile but a man of sincerity, 
and he believes what he says. Unfortunately he appears 
also to believe what Herr Hitler says. For in the course of 
an important speech at the Guildhall on November 9 he 
referred with enthusiasm and at length to the Munich Declara- 
tion signed by himself and Herr Hitler. Here is this 
document. 


“We, the German Fiihrer and Chancellor and the British Prime 
Minister, have had a further meeting to-day and are agreed in recog. 
nizing that the question of Anglo-German relations is of the first 
importance for the two countries and for Europe. 
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“We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire of our two peoples never 
to go to war with one another again. 

“We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the 
method adopted to deal with any other questions that may concern 
our two countries, and we are determined to continue our efforts to 
remove possible sources of difference and thus to contribute to assure 
the peace of Europe.” 

Mr. Chamberlain has faith that the vague statements in 
this declaration mean something. He has forgotten Herr 
Hitler’s past and German history. He has even failed to 
notice the way in which Munich was turned into Godesberg. 
His Guildhall speech did not refer to the fact that the promise 
and performance were different. On the contrary, we were 
promised more Munich, and therefore, presumably, we shall 
get more Godesberg. He said :— 

“‘ People would make a great mistake if they thought that Munich 
began and ended with a settlement of the Czechoslovakian question.” 

The Prime Minister never spoke truer words. Everything 
is changing rapidly. We are now confronted with a Germany 
twice as strong as she was this time last year. Mr. Chamber- 
lain disposed of the legend that he shrank from war last 
September because he dreaded the outcome. 

‘Tt would be a profound error to think that if war had come we 
should not have given a good account of ourselves.” 

We therefore see that his action was not guided by a know. 
ledge of our profound weakness and the strength of the 
enemy. 


Our weakness was therefore not the cause of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s action, and so sure did he feel that he was on the way 
neetnlt to an understanding with Herr Hitler that he 
— saw the great increase of German military 
strength, consequent upon the Czech settle- 

ment, without regret. But the very fact of this increase has 
changed Herr Hitler’s outlook ; it has made him indifferent 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts, and wholly contemptuous of 
British public opinion. While the Guildhall Banquet was in 
full swing and Mr. Chamberlain was actually speaking of the 
satisfactory results of his personal intercourse with the 


In 
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German Chancellor, Herr Hitler was preparing a savage anti- 
Jewish pogrom. The British Prime Minister said :— 

I can tell you that at Munich there was no clash. . . Four great 
Powers owning different systems of government were able to sit down to 
agree together without quarrelling. .. In such meetings personal 
contacts are made which may prove of the greatest value. 

And an hour or two after he spoke synagogues in Germany 
were being burnt, Jewish houses were being sacked and 
Jews were being brutalised and arrested. The burning and 
sacking lasted nearly two days. We have told the story of 
this appalling crime. What is evident is that Herr Hitler is not 
interested in Mr. Chamberlain’s peace efforts, and he has 
gone out of his way to exhibit the fact. Having attained 
his Godesberg objective by means of the Munich by-pass he 
is no longer in need of Mr. Chamberlain’s good offices in 
Central Europe, nor is he concerned to assist the ‘‘ appease- 
ment” policy any further, believing that he has now only 
got to give orders to Great Britain. This attack of his upon 
the Jews has a double objective. It has put Germany in a 
good humour, for nothing delights the Germans more than 
bullying the weak, and it has given warning to Germany’s 


neighbours of what they may expect in the event of war and 
invasion. 


Wuat Mr. Chamberlain¥did not know when’he went to 
Germany on his fateful mission was Herr Hitler’s record. 
Herr Hitler told him that after Czechoslovakia 
ne eae he had no further territorial claims. Mr. 
Chamberlain believed him. But the German 
Chancellor had said that sort of thing before. In 1935 it 
took this form :— 


The German Government will “ unconditionally respect the articles 
in the Peace Treaties concerning the mutual relations between peoples 
. including the territorial provisions, and will bring about the 
revisions which are inevitable in course of time, only by the method 
of peaceful understanding. . . . Germany neither intends nor wishes to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Austria, to annex Austria, or to bring an 


‘ Anschluss’ about.”’—(Herr Hitler in the Reichstag, May 21st, 1935. 
Our italics.) 


In 1936 Herr Hitler was as categorical :— 
VOL. OXI 2 
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“We have no territorial demands to make in Europe.”’—(Herr 
Hitler in the Reichstag, March 7th, 1936.) 

The British Prime Minister knew none of these things. He 
went to Godesberg and found that Herr Hitler was not 
carrying out the undertakings made at Berchtesgaden, and 
he was taken aback, he said “at this totally unexpected 
situation. . . . I do not want Members to think that he 
(Herr Hitler) was deliberately deceiving me. J do not think 
so for a moment.”* This is perhaps the most ingenuous 
remark ever made by a responsible man. 


THE grave crisis over Czechoslovakia ended by the handing 
of that country over to Germany. It was a bitter pill for 
ourselves and for France to see a brave and 
enlightened democracy disappear before the 
tidal wave of Nazi invasion. But people who forget their 
history hoped that our having saved Germany from having to 
fight a harsh and bitter Czechoslovak war would be gratefully 
remembered by that country. The reverse has been the case. 
The great German press propaganda engine was turned on 
to Great Britain and many of our public men in October. 
This does not matter to individuals, but this abuse is sympto- 
matic, as was the praise of Mr. Chamberlain at a certain 
moment. Herr Hitler takes a considerable interest in our 
affairs and is seriously contemplating interfering with them 
in a way which will astonish our worthy appeasers. The 
following is from an article which appeared in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung on October 13. The writer is analysing the profound 
disillusionment in England after the crisis :— 


*“ But if, against all this background of disillusion or actual shame 
with regard to what took place at Munich, British rearmament becomes 
intensified or speeded up, this obviously has a very special significance 
for Germany. Germany cannot regard with indifference the new 
armament wave in England and in France. Jt was indeed clear from 
the speech of the Fuehrer and Chancellor at Saarbriicken that she cannot 
remain indifferent, and that she must consider the problems of proportion 
raised by the belated rearmament now taking place in the various European 
countries. The resolve which was expressed on that occasion was 
itself the result of those mischievous tendencies which became manifest 
after Munich. One can only hope that these tendencies will not attain 


* Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons, September 28th, 1938. 
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such a strength, that even Germany’s unshakable will to peace will 
not be able to prevail, and that the hopeful and universally acclaimed 
promise of a new era in Europe will be nipped in the bud.” [Our 
italics. } 
That same day there were equally threatening articles in 
the Kélnische Zeitung, the Volkischer Beobachter and the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. 


Tut Kélnische Zeitung objected as strongly to British re- 


' armament as its contemporary. After an expression of 


shocked surprise at the idea that British 


_ “The British diplomacy should be “ backed by a heavily 


ust remain 
Unarmed ” armed force,” or should revert to ‘ power 


politics,” the writer says :— 

‘““., . The rearmament propaganda in England and the intensifica- 
tion of that rearmament must inevitably lead to an examination of 
whether England’s new measures do not go beyond their proper 
proportion in relation to German armaments. The results of this 


examination will require the necessary inferences to be drawn on the 
German side.” 


The Volkischer Beobachter is ruder. It suggests that the 
phrase “preservation of peace” is a dangerous “ catch 
phrase,” and finds it inexcusable that ‘‘ men who belong to 
the Chamberlain Government ”’ should use— 
“those self-same methods which were employed, as we know only too 
well, in the earlier stages of British rearmament. Even in those days, 
when the military lessons of the Mediterranean conflict were being 
learnt, the Government was only able to cajole the necessary millions 
for rearmament out of the pockets of the English people by using 
the argument that it was necessary for the country to defend itself 
against the ‘German Peril.’ . . . We are being confronted with an 
actual contradiction of the joint declaration of the Fuehrer and Neville 
Chamberlain. This contradiction might in certain circumstances 


compel Germany to draw the logical conclusions and put these logical 
conclusions into effect.” 


The same day the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung said the same 
thing : | 
“ People in Germany are following with growing interest the English 
rearmament propaganda. It will be impossible in the long run to 
regard it with indifference, inasmuch as the upshot might be a lack of 
due proportion in the respective armaments.” 
It is easy to see that all these articles have one source, 
and tend to one end. German policy is always the same and 
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the methods do not vary. From Frederick the Great to 
Bismarck, from Bismarck to Hitler. Our public should be 
told this. Our newspapers are great minimisers of the German 
danger; the German atrocities have been put on their back 
pages in the interests, perhaps, of the Christmas season. 


THE provincial press represents the mind of the country 
better than the London press. The following extract from the 
. Yorkshire Evening News of November 14th is 
. from interesting. The writer believes that—at 
present—Mr. Chamberlain can do nothing 

further to meet Herr Hitler : 

The Prime Minister is obliged to take the view that Herr Hitler 
himself does not wish the Anglo-German settlement to be carried 
through quickly. His speeches after Munich and especially the new 
persecutions of the Jews and Christians in Germany show that Herr 
Hitler prefers to isolate himself upon a mental plane to which no 
Democratic statesman can descend. 

The speeches Herr Hitler has made after Munich, as well as the 
speeches he has permitted his henchmen to make, contain attacks on 
British politicians, who it is true do not share Mr. Chamberlain’s views 
on many points, but who are British all the same. Their names have 
been coupled in a libellous manner with the assassination of a member 
of the German embassy in Paris. Those attacks and those libels are 
anti-British. .. . 

Herr Hitler’s policy was originated long before the Munich agree- 
ments. But the recrudescence of the persecution at the present moment, 
and the form taken by it, prove that an indifference exists in Germany 
to what the opinion of the world at large may be of the treatment 
inflicted upon a part of the population of Germany. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s authority has its foundation in the principles of 
Democratic Government. There are things he may not do. One of 
them is to go against the trend of public opinion, when he is aware of 
the way it is adopting. 

Certainly the policy of “ appeasement” has suffered a 
severe set-back on the Germans’ pyrotechnic display of their 


true character. 


An Anglo-American Trade Agreement was signed on the 
evening of November 16 and was published the next day in 
_ London. It fulfils the prophecies, for it breaks 
uma into the Ottawa plan and begins the weakening 
of inter-Empire trade. In 1902, Joseph 

Chamberlain began his famous campaign for Empire prefer 
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ence, and asked for a duty on wheat so that the Colonies 
could benefit. After holding the great office of the Colonies 
for seven eventful years, he resigned, and devoted himself 
to awakening his fellow countrymen to the great possibilities 
which lay within the Empire. He died in 1914. After 
nearly thirty years of effort from him, from his followers, 
after years of hard education by facts, after four years of 
war, in which the Colonies sent their magnificent armies 
to the support of the Mother Country, Joseph Chamberlain’s 
great plan took shape at Ottawa in 1932, when, under pressure 
from Australia and Canada, an Imperial scheme was sketched 
out, and as a beginning a few preferences were given. The 
most important was that on wheat. Owing to the Free Trade 
Members of the Coalition Government, such as Sir John 
Simon and Lord Runciman, owing to the indifference of 
Lord Baldwin, the good foundations of Ottawa were not 
built upon. What had been done, however, remained ; the 
most important item being this duty on wheat. That duty 
has been taken off “to please the Americans.” Foreign 
wheat will now compete with Empire wheat, while preferences 
to the British Empire on other foodstuffs and goods have 
been reduced. The Liberal-Socialist press greet the new 
measure with enthusiasm. They are Internationalists and 
have always disliked the Empire. The London Conservative 
press—if one may call any of the London papers Conservative 
—also welcome the agreement, The Times because an Anglo- 
American Agreement will lead to “ appeasement,” whatever 
that may be. But if there was ever a case of dropping the 
substance for the shadow it is shown in the document pre- 
sented to the British public on November 16. Our best 
customers are our Dominions; we are endeavouring to 
squeeze them out of our markets, and to turn their thoughts 
towards the U.S.A. Our greatest trade future lies in the 
dependent Empire; we have opened this market to our 
greatest trade competitors. 


Ir is true that the Anglo-American Trade Treaty does not 
altogether destroy the policy of Imperial preference, but it 
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greatly compromises it by removing certain preferences, thus 
giving to the whole of our trade policy a tilt away from the 

Empire and towards Free Trade and inter. 
ce ner ee nationalism, which the lessons of history 

show to be destructive to us. On this 
side the treaty is wholly the child of internationalism. The 
heads of the two British departments, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald and Mr. Oliver Stanley, are Free Traders ; their 
advisers evidently also belong to that school of thought, 
which thinks that it does not matter with whom you buy and 
sell. The fatuous idea of the British authors of this plan 
is that it will “‘ please the Americans.” After the Irish 
Treaty and the abrogation of our alliance with Japan this 
new effort is at last to create a warmth in American hearts. 
Folly! The treaty is much more likely to cause friction. 
It has not been welcomed in the U.S.A. save by two or three 
New York papers. The US. criticisms of the measure are 
hardly reported in our press, instead “‘ Our Special Corre- 
spondent ” in New York or Washington sends his own views 
of how pleased America will be and how splendid it is for the 
great democracies to have made such a plan, etc. In 
England we feel far more kindly to Americans than they 
do to us. But our good feeling rather irritates them because 
they think it comes from a desire to do them down. Our 
efforts to keep in with them, therefore, are invariably mis- 
understood, and we should be far wiser to realize this and to 
cease to make up to people who do not care for us. The 
Agreement we have signed is for a period of three years. 
That is a very long time, and one which may be fruitful 
in ill-will between the two countries, and may lead to serious 
differences. Although the Treaty has been signed, it still 
has to be debated in the House of Commons, and we suggest 
that those Conservatives who care for the preservation of the 
British Empire and our good relations with the United 
States should get a six months’ revision clause in regard 
to Empire trade put on to the agreement, so that from time 
to time we may able to minimise the damage done within 
the Empire by this retrograde measure. 
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ELEecTIONS in the U.S.A. were held on November to renew 
a third of the Senate, the whole of the House of Representa- 
post tives, and 33 Governors of State. In these 
me or elections the Republicans won a considerable 
number of seats and greatly increased their 
strength and prestige, but not sufficiently to give them a 
majority in either House. Mr. Roosevelt will have more 
difficulty and a greater struggle than hitherto to get his way 
during his next two years of office, and the ancient battle 
between the Administration and Congress will be waged more 
bitterly than ever. 
STATE OF PARTIES 


(Former membership in brackets) 
Hovsk oF REPRESENTATIVES 


Democrats ne ... 252 [830] 
Republicans oe ... 165 [90] 
Others... ses Se 2 
Doubtful ... _ cee, 
SENATE 
Democrats as ... 66 [76] 
Republicans iw .. 23 [16] 
Others... . _ 4 [4] 


It is expected that certain Democrats who have been dis- 
satisfied with the New Deal will now ally themselves with the 
reinforced Republicans. We should delude ourselves if we 
thought that this election had turned on anything but 
American affairs. The only references to Europe and Asia 
were resolutions to keep out of the troubles of those con- 
tinents. The American continent is spacious enough, they 
think, to absorb the energies of the citizens of the U.S.A., 
there is plenty to do there, and plenty to keep out of here. 
President Roosevelt’s occasional admonitions to Europe are 
merely given to show his personal feelings. Americans are 
generous in private life. They are willing to help to relieve 
distress—even in Europe. They will go as far as to murmur 
“Too Bad ” when things go wrong in another continent, but 
they are determined to keep out of our troubles at all cost. 
Can we wonder at this ? 


On November 12 M. Paul Reynaud, who became Minister of 
Finance in France on November 7, in succession to M. 
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Marchandeau, broadcast a warning to his country, coupled 
with an appeal to them to pull themselves together. His 

: speech was grave and he promised no easy 
eee way out of French difficulties. 


“Your situation is very grave. You wish to know 
the truth about your finances. I shall tell you. I should like you 
to have lived through the past five days with me.” (M. Reynaud had 
asked for five days to examine the financial position.) 

“The good news is that we are certain to get over the situation. 
Finance, like military strategy, is common sense.” 

M. Reynaud then said that his decrees were the beginning of a 
three-year plan to recovery. Bitter sacrifices would be involved; 
State expenditure must be reduced by £114,000,000 to balance the 
budget. 

The situation had been so bad that the franc would have slipped to 
250 to the £, and probably 500 within a few months. “In 1933,” he 
went on, “ our metal production was equal to Germany’s. To-day it 
is only a quarter of Germany’s. Our export of manufactured goods has 
decreased by half. 

“Since 1930 one goods truck in three has been taken off the rail- 
ways. Our policy was intended to reduce unemployment. There are 
to-day 40,000 more unemployed in France than there were a year ago. 

“ As for capital, stockholders of large companies have in nine years 
lost 60 per cent. of their capital, and the remaining 40 per cent. is in 
francs which have lost half their value. The whole of France is drawing 
on her reserves. She is living on her capital. . . . 

“How does France stand on the seas ? 

“In 1900 she was in third place; in fifth place in 1914; to-day 
she is in eighth place. Our ships grow old... . 

“On top of this we are afflicted by a grave malady—that of arma- 
ment. The three Ministers of National Defence ask for £140,000,000 
for the manufacture of new arms for next year, and I cannot refuse it.” 


M. Reynaud’s decrees were published on the day he spoke. 


WE should be grateful to any Minister who spoke to us 
about our chaotic and expensive re-armament as M. Reynaud 
spoke about French finance. It is not the 
fault of the French people that they are in a 
financial mess, it is not the fault of the British 
that their re-armament has not progressed ; both peoples are 
the victims of incompetence in high places. M. Reynaud’s 
‘decrees’ are stiff. The income tax is to be 50 per cent.; 
inland postage stamps are raised in price, also telephone calls ; 
municipal transport charges are to be increased. But the 


The French 
Decrees 


ee 
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core of M. Reynaud’s plan is the one on working hours. 
The five-day week of forty hours is abolished for three years, 
and is replaced by a five and a half day week. Employers 
are allowed to work their men up to fifty hours a week, and 
there are penalties for refusing to work these longer hours 
in armament factories. This last clause was ill-received by 
the Socialist leaders, who want security and prosperity to 
come without the sacrifice of their ideas. They wish for 
liberty. M. Reynaud has told them that ‘‘ economic liberty 
is necessary to ensure political liberty,” and that their country 
can neither hold its standard of living, nor re-arm, if it ‘“‘ takes 
a holiday two days out of seven.” But what France hopes 
for most from the new deal is economy in administration. 
The Blum Government added the salaries of thousands of 
officials to the Budget. This is a Socialist craze. We see 
the same thing in London since we have had a Socialist 
majority on the County Council. Slowly to get rid of 
superfluous persons is the duty of all economists. M. Reynaud 
has asked for three years. Will he get them ? 


THE Anglo-Italian Agreement was signed in Rome on 
November 16 by Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister 
and Lord Perth, the British Ambassador. 
The . This formal act is an earnest that both countries 
Anglo-Italian . 
Agreement wish to bury the past, although the results 
of our former “sanctions” policy will last 
for some time. Italy has lost more from this unhappy 
quarrel even than we have, for in order to get the 
goods and services we withheld she turned to Germany, 
and created the accord which ensured the extinction of 
Austria and the vassalage of Czechoslovakia. Italy has 
not been satisfied with helping Germany to enlarge the 
German Reich, she has also assisted that country to acquire 
great commercial interests in Spain, where the spoils have 
gone to the Germans, who sent technicians, rather than to 
the Italians who gave their lives. We must hope that the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement means that Italy is going to put 
the break on their policy of the last three years. That 
must have been the chief object of the British engineers 
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of this instrument, and can be the only reason why our 
Government have brought it into being now, before the 
Spanish conflict is settled and before Italian regular troops 
have all been withdrawn. In one respect we have had a 
disappointment. Italy and France remain on bad terms, 
terms which are accentuated by attacks in the Italian press, 
where clumsy efforts are being made to drive a wedge between 
us and the French. The Italians should be less ungrateful, 
they should remember that in the bad days of “ sanctions ” 
the French did everything they could—short of quarrelling 
with us—to modify the offensive against Italy. Our Genevans 
were as busy attacking France in those days as Signor Gayda 
is now. We say to Italy that she makes a profound error 
if she thinks she can drive a wedge between England and 
France, and that it is not in her own interest to quarrel 
with her great neighbour. We have the right to remind our 
Italian friends of these facts, for in the days of “ sanctions ” 
we ceaselessly warned the public of the results which must 
occur from the unnecessary quarrel we were then indulging in 
with our old friend, Italy. 


THE Dictator of Turkey died on November 10. He has been 
succeeded, by his own wish, by Ismet Inénu. At the end of 
the war Turkey suffered from her crushing 
defeat and from the loss of much territory. 
Humiliated and weakened, the Turks willingly placed 
themselves under the orders of Kemal Ataturk, the successful 
general who had driven the English and the French out of 
Gallipoli. With this man they felt they could live again and 
once more count for something in the world. Eastern races 
are never wholly defeated and never quite asleep, although 
they lie fallow between the periods which are dominated by 
really great men. Ataturk was such a one. He roused the 
defeated East, and of their defeat he created victory, at the 
same time making a revolution, for he altered almost every- 
thing in his country—the constitution, the religious habits 
of the people, their alphabet, their clothes, their family life. 
Even time and the calendar were changed by this ruthless 
innovator. In adopting European customs, habits and dress 


Kemal Ataturk 
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—much as Japan adopted them a generation back— 
Mustapha Kemal believed that he was giving his people the 
means to compete with other countries in the modern world. 
In moving their capital from Constantinople to Angora, 
before Mustapha’s advent to power, the Turks had already 
shown that they were going to fall back upon nationalism as 
their defence. After he became dictator this nationalism was 
accentuated, and he did not fear to attack the outer forms of 
religion in his country. In 1924 he suppressed the Califat, 
thus separating religion from the State. A profound believer 
in Mohammedanism, he yet thought the Califat an obstacle 
to progress. In 1925 he ordered the Turks to wear European 
clothes and he asked the women to abandon their veils and 
the isolation of the harem. In 1926 he declared that the 
sexes were equal and established obligatory education for 
women as wellas men. “ Only new women can give Turkey 
the new men she needs,”’ he said. The reform of the law took 
longer. Begun in 1924, this was completed in 1927. The 
new Turkish civil code was taken from Switzerland, the penal 
code from Italy, the commercial code from Germany. The 
last reform of all was that of family names. Thus Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha became Kemal Ataturk, i.e., the Father of 
Turkey. In all this change the man remained simple and 
sincere. He was an opportunist who took every chance. 
“T have no programme,” he said, “I do not mean to have 
one’’; but his accomplishment was prodigious. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has a strong attachment to certain of his 
colleagues. He is loath to recognise their inadequacy and 
Cabinet Shifts he did not take the opportunity afforded by 

crisis exposures to remodel his Cabinet. For 
some weeks he did not even fill the posts left vacant by the 
death of Lord Stanley and the resignation of Mr. Duff Cooper. 
The irreverent said that this was because he was trying to 
find Ministers of the moral calibre of the inner, and the 
mental calibre of the outer, Cabinet. Failing to find any 
such, and bowing to the storm about A.R.P., the Prime 
Minister at last admitted a man of ability to the Cabinet, 
Sir John Anderson. New to active Party politics this dis- 
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tinguished civil servant has filled many posts, including that 
of the Governorship of Bengal and the Chairmanship of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. He is presumably a Liberal, being 
a member of Brooks’s and the Reform Clubs, but one of the 
drawbacks of a Coalition Government—such as we now have 
—is that it blurs and covers up men’s real opinions, and 
therefore principles in politics cease to function. Sir John 
Anderson’s appointment was cordially welcomed. He has 
an Augean stable to clean, and he has made it clear that he 
has asked and received from the Prime Minister full powers 
to act and spend. This is the only accession of strength to 
the Government, for the Admiralty, left vacant by Mr. Duff 
Cooper, has been filled by a shuffle. For the time being the 
late Lord Stanley’s post, the Dominions Office, is not filled ; 
it has been temporarily amalgamated with the Colonial Office, 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald being the holder of both. This 
double appointment must be taken to show that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is prepared to yield to Herr Hitler’s African demands. 
Will the Conservative Party react? It was the Empire 
Party in the days of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, but for the last 18 years Conservatives have 
heard nothing but the language of defeatism from their 
leaders, and have been taught nothing but how to retreat 
from strong positions to weak ones. 


THE chaos which occurred during the crisis in the military 
arrangements had its counterpart in the plans for moving 

the population out of London. The country 
Billeting authorities, who in many instances were not 
for A.R.P. , y 

consulted about the scheme for billeting, and 
who in some cases were superseded in their own districts, 
watched chaos being created, which they knew would press 
hardly on their local people. Country hospitals were told to 
empty half their wards at a moment’s notice, villages were 
told that their populations would be doubled within twenty- 
four hours, solitary cottage women were overwhelmed by the 
news that they must take in several unknown children, 
manage them, cook for them and amuse them. Large houses 
were assessed as able to take both adults and children on a 
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bigger scale than they had beds for, and altogether the 
business was mismanaged. Nowhere was there any un- 
willingness to help, but the idea of being obliged to cope with 
quantities of town-bred children, probably homesick, and 
certainly rather excited and undisciplined, many of them 
with the ailments inseparable from youth, and of doing this 
without domestic help, was enough to daunt the stoutest 
heart. Where the authorities delegated their powers to 
competent people all went well. Such men and women did 
not threaten compulsion if there were difficulties about 
receiving refugees. If these difficulties were insuperable, 
they went elsewhere; if they were not insuperable they 
overcame them. ‘The idea that children would be happy in 
houses where they could not be properly looked after, and 
where no adequate provision could be made for their well- 
being, was a ridiculous one, and could only have been incu- 
bated by people who wanted to annoy householders. Country 
people who made objections to receiving refugees were often 
the people who were most sympathetic to the plight in which 
these might be, but who realised that pell-mell arrangements 
would make intolerable friction. In the writer’s own neigh- 
bourhood one district was so well prepared and so looking 
forward to offering hospitality that the people were bitterly 
disappointed when the crisis was “ off.” In another, quarrel- 
ling and difficulty was the rule. 


THE Report of the Prison Commission gives some idea of 
the money we waste on education. This is what the 
Governor of Borstal Institution says of his 
boys :— 

The abysmal depth of ignorance from which seven or eight years of 
State education has failed to rescue many of the lads received here— 
or to which they have reverted after two or three years of complete 
mental vacuity—would be inconceivable and probably incredible to 
anyone not in touch with this problem. Some cannot tell the time. 
Many are unable to name more than two or three months in the year, 
and even boggle at the seasons. 

The. experienced house officer knows that his duties at Feltham 
may include the instruction of lads of seventeen or eighteen in the use 
of a knife, fork and spoon, the place of soap, comb and toilet paper in 
personal comfort and hygiene, the convention of removing most of the 
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outer clothing before going to bed. . . . If a housemaster does not 
regularly supervise his dormitories and rooms in this respect a sudden 
raid will always produce one or two lads in bed, fully dressed to their 
boots, several in shirts and trousers, and a majority in vest and 
stockings. 
Elsewhere in the Report it states that one boy thought 
Queen Victoria was still reigning, and another thought that 
Lord Kitchener was the present Prime Minister. Our 
educational establishments need overhauling from top to 
bottom. It is not by keeping boys at school until they 
have grown beards that this condition will be bettered. 


WHILE the House of Commons was holding an inquest on 
the state of our armaments and our recent foreign policy, 
The By-Elections the country had the opportunity of joining 

in the discussion owing to a series of by- 
elections. The polls were very heavy, showing that electors 
are deeply concerned with matters of high policy. The 
results are unfavourable to the Government, although there 
is nothing in the nature of a landslide. Adding up the figures 
in all five contests, the Government received 124,028 votes, 
and the various opposition candidates 131,174, an increase of 
some 20 per cent. since 1935. It should be noted that two 
opposition candidates, the Master of Balliol at Oxford, 
and Mr. Vernon Bartlett, at Bridgwater, did not call them- 
selves Socialists, or Liberals, but—non-committedly—“ Pro- 
gressives.”” Out of the five seats contested the Government 
only retained two, in spite of the prodigious volume of 
speakers and testimonials produced by the wirepullers. 
The loss of Dartford was perhaps not unexpected, but the 
loss of Bridgwater was a great blow to those who believed 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s three journeys to Germany—every- 
where recognized as a gallant effort—had won for his policy 
a vast measure of public support. British electors are slow, 
but they are not fools. After the Munich “ appeasement ” 
they saw that the Godesberg policy had been carried out as 
though the Munich talks had never taken place. They have 
further realized Germany’s profound contempt for all peace 
policies. Mr. Chamberlain would have had the whole country 
behind him had he learned the lesson given us last September. 
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If, when Parliament met on October 3, he had said, “‘ I have 
gone to the utmost limit of concession, believing that per- 
manent peace would follow. I now see that Germany 
cannot be bought off. We must really rearm. I ask the 
country for the necessary sacrifices,” he would have had the 
support of the whole nation. As it is, the electors are 
bewildered, and many who would have voted for Mr. Cham- 
berlain before are now voting against him—without reflecting 
on the record of the Opposition. 


THE autumn season opened with the return of the King and 
Queen to Buckingham Palace. Their Majesties opened 
Parliament in person and shortly after gave 
a series of magnificent entertainments for the 
official visit of the King of Roumania, who was 
accompanied by his son Prince Michael. This visit coincided 
with a private visit of the King of Greece, and gave our 
King and his Ministers the opportunity of hearing and dis- 
cussing the affairs of South-Eastern Europe with two of the 
shrewdest political personages of our time. The City of 
London gave King Carol a warm welcome; he had hoped 
for a loan, but so far there is no news of this. As the 
Roumanian visit was drawing to a close the King of Norway 
came to London, not, alas, for any festivities, but because 
he had received alarming reports about the state of the 
Queen of Norway’s health. Queen Maud, who was as usual 
spending the winter at her country house at Sandringham, 
had an operation on November 16, from which she appeared 
to be recovering, but she died suddenly early on the morning 
of November 20, without previous warning symptoms. 
Queen Maud was the youngest child of King Edward VII 
and Queen Alexandra. Her marriage to Prince Charles of 
Denmark—as he then was—occurred in 1896. It was a 
loveematch, and at the time upset the Chancelleries of 
Europe, other plans having been made for both young people. 
The death of Queen Maud has put the Court in morning. 
The season, already darkened by the state of Central Europe, 
has now been definitely overcast by the sorrow which is felt 
by the death of a much respected member of the British 
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Royal Family. Our respectful condolences go to the King 
of Norway and to our King and Queen in their bereavement, 


THE EDITOR’S THANKS 


THE Editor would like to thank the readers of The National 
Review for their constant and undeviating support. During 
the last few weeks their letters have shown that they have 
understood the tremendous events of 1938, and that realizing 
the dangers we are in, they are prepared for all sacrifices, 
In this spirit, both in Britain and in the Empire, they face 
the crisis. May their steadfastness and courage meet in 
1939 with the only reward they crave—the continuance in 
security of the British Empire. 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS 


THERE is no better Christmas present to give to 
friends overseas than a year’s subscription to The 
National Review. Send 30s. and the name and address 
of your friend to: The Manager, T'he National Review 
(incorporating the English Review), 35, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 


Look1nG back, I can recall no nobler, or more tragic, spectacle 
in the public life of the last generation than that of Lord 
Roberts devoting his last years, all in vain, to the task of 
preaching the need for national service. Without support 
from any prominent political leader, except Lord Milner, 
ignored by the House of Commons, treated with open con- 
tempt by the lesser fry of the Government Front Bench, 
the gallant veteran, at the age of fourscore and over, travelled 
from end to end of the country, ready to address any audience 
that would listen to his grave warnings of the danger to come, 
and to his stirring appeal to the nation to face it while there 
was yet time. He lived to see his warnings fulfilled, and died, 
a few months later, within sound of the guns, without one 
word of reproach or self-justification having ever fallen from 
his lips. We were destined to pay dearly in life and treasure 
for the refusal to listen to his advice. 

What he advocated was, it is true, only a few months training 
for home defence. But his scheme, if put into effect even 
three years before the war, would have given us at the very 
outset a force of over 400,000 men * at least as well trained 
as the improvised divisions which Germany threw into the 
first battle of Ypres, most or all of whom would have volun- 
teered for the front. What is more, it would have provided 
the uniforms, the rifles, the guns and, above all, the cadres, 
all of which had to be extemporised in such woeful confusion 
after war had begun. What could not such a force have 
done to make sure of early victory after the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1914, when Germany had shot her bolt, not only strategic- 
ally, but in trained and organised man-power? As it was 
we gave our enemies a whole year in which to make good 
their failure before we could begin even a partial counter- 
stroke. By then the Western Front had already frozen 
into the deadlock of trench warfare that was to last for nearly 
three years longer. 

*Plus another 120,000 reservists for every additional year. 
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Even after war began the immediate introduction of 
universal liability to service would have avoided infinite 
waste and dislocation of industry. In the end, after two 
years spent by politicians in shirking the issue, conscription 
had to be adopted to drag to the front those who had so far 
held back. Introduced in such circumstances it could only 
earn a double unpopularity: of contempt from those who had 
gone to the front before, and of resentment from those who 
had to be fetched out. In spite of that unpopularity it might 
well have been possible, at the end of the war, to go back from 
conscription to some system of national training, however 
limited in scope, that would have preserved the principle of 
citizen service and the framework of future expansion if ever 
the need came. But Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues 
lacked the courage to take a step which would seem incon- 
sistent with the theory that war had been banished off the 
face of the earth by the signing of the Covenant, and a great 
opportunity was thrown away. 

Ever since then the millennium has been receding with an 
ever-increasing acceleration, while the pre-war world of 
conflict and armed ambition has revived in infinitely more 
menacing shape. The pre-war trend of the nations away 
from mid-Nineteenth Century internationalism and in the 
direction of a more closely organised and intensive national 
life, so far from being reversed, in accordance with the hopes 
of enthusiasts like President Wilson, has been steadily intensi- 
fied. To blame the severity of the Peace Treaties for that 
development is part of that curious habit of self-reproach to 
which we are so prone. The trend has, after all, been no less 
marked in victor nations like Italy and Japan, as in defeated 
Germany. And in each case the development has been true 
to type. Signor Mussolini is the spiritual heir of Cavour as 
well as of Machiavelli. German Nazism is only the old 
Prussianism vulgarised as well as emotionally intensified. 
The ambition, first for European and then for world domina- 
tion, is the same as before 1914, only in far more daring and 
resolute hands, and with far more concentrated power behind 
it. We are confronted to-day, from across the North Sea, in 
the Mediterranean, and in the Far East, with a danger to 
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our existence infinitely graver than any which we faced 
twenty-five years ago. 

Meanwhile the whole problem of our defence has been 
completely altered for us by the immense development in the 
power and range of the air arm. We learnt something in the 
last war of the irritation and disturbance which could be 
caused by raids of even a few aeroplanes. It is not raids, 
but mass attacks, continued day after day, and month after 
month, that we have got to envisage in future. They will 
begin with the first hour of war, and no part of the country 
will be immune unless adequately defended. That means the 
end of the idea that we can wage war at our own pace, and 
neglect all serious preparations till after hostilities have 
commenced. We have long realised that at sea the first 
encounter may be the decisive one. In future this island 
will have to be organised like a battleship in which every 
member of the crew is ready to take up his allotted war 
station at a moment’s notice. There will be little opportunity 
for organising or training after the fight has begun. How 
little of that elementary but vital aspect of the problem 
has yet been envisaged by our rulers was well reflected in 
the chaotic muddle of the days when war seemed so imminent 
only eight weeks ago. 

What other consequences will the development of air 
warfare have upon our defensive organisation ? It certainly 
will not diminish the importance of the Navy. The modern 
warship, well provided with anti-aircraft guns and pom-poms, 
has comparatively little to fear itself from air attack, though 
the aeroplane may effectively dispute with it the control of 
the narrower seas. Over by far the larger part of the seas 
the greater carrying and staying power of the surface ship will 
always give it a decisive influence. What is more, the 
command of the sea will in future carry with it a power which 
it has never enjoyed before, that of striking inland for hun- 
dreds of miles with the seaborne aeroplane. 

What the aeroplane will undoubtedly tend to do is to 
affect both the number and disposition of mobile field forces 
on land. Large masses of troops on the move, vast ammu- 
nition and provision convoys will be highly vulnerable 
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targets in open country. The danger may be counteracted 
to some extent by escorts of fighters and anti-aircraft guns, 
But no doubt both increasing mechanisation and the danger 
from the air will tend to emphasise the importance of mobility, 
dispersion and individual fighting skill rather than that of 
mere numbers. The mass armies of 1914-1918 may well be 
more out of date than Continental military thought would 
appear to have recognised, and, even if we should take an 
active part in a future Continental war, it does not follow 
that it will be on the same lines as then. 

As against any possible saving in man-power on mobile 
field-forces have to be set the numbers that will be required 
for anti-aircraft defence behind the fighting line. It is no 
longer a front, but the whole area of a country, that will 
require defending. And as the attack moves at 200 miles an 
hour and more, and anti-aircraft batteries and searchlights 
cannot move at one-twentieth of that speed, it follows that 
every point of any importance—factory, railway station, dock, 
bridge, power house, as well as every city or town—will have 
to have its own detachment allotted to it. All this means 
guns and gunners on a scale which we do not seem to have 
begun to envisage. I believe that before twelve months are out 
the five Territorial Divisions which are to be assigned to that 
task will be seen to be as inadequate for it, as we now realize 
is the case with the two divisions now more or less in existence. 

Side by side with the demand for the men required for 
active and passive military operations will come the demand 
for the able-bodied men required for the more active aspects 
of A.R.P. work, and last, but by no means least, for the men 
required to maintain the ever higher proportion of man-power 
which modern mechanized warfare requires in the munitions 
industries. In our case that proportion will be even larger 
than elsewhere in view of the requirements of the Navy and 
Merchant Service, both at sea and in the shipyards, and of 
the need for increased agricultural output. So great will be 
the call in every direction for man-power—and not merely 
unallocated unskilled man-power, but trained and organized 
man-power—that no nation, least of all our own, can leave 
the matter to the haphazard of voluntary enlistment. 
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Given reasonable conditions of pay and service, above 
all given the prospect of a career, there should be no insuper- 
able difficulty in finding by voluntary enlistment the men 
required for the Navy, the Regular Air Force and the 
Regular Army. But when it comes to the numbers required 
for Home Defence on the modern scale, as well as for the 
creation of a reservoir of trained men and organized units 
to meet the need for the support and expansion of our 
exiguous Regular Army, it would be impossible, even at 
prohibitive cost, to secure them on those lines. On the 
other hand, experience has proved, beyond all doubt, that 
voluntary, unprofessional, patriotic service cannot secure 
even the minimum numbers required, and that only for a 
period of training wholly inadequate to the real needs of 
the case. 

The Territorial Force was created some six years before 
the outbreak of the Great War. Throughout those years the 
menace of war with Germany was increasingly obvious. In 
spite of that fact, and of every effort made to stimulate 
recruiting, the numbers, so far from reaching the “ seven, 
eight or nine hundred thousand’ men which Lord Haldane 
originally contemplated, never got within 25,000 of the 
establishment of 315,000 to which his first dream of a volun- 
tary nation in arms was cut down. Barely half, even of this 
reduced establishment, could find time to attend the fortnight 
in camp which, besides evening drills, was all the training 
provided. Still there is at least this much to be said for 
our acquiescence in such a situation before 1914, that it was 
assumed that a substantially larger Regular Army than to-day 
with a larger Regular Reserve, supplemented by a Special 
Reserve with an establishment of over 80,000, could keep 
the field for six months, while the Territorial Force was to 
get its war training. 

What of the situation to-day? For the last five years 
the danger of war has been steadily growing. At the end of 
that time where do we stand? Our Regular Army is smaller. 
Instead of six divisions it can hardly mobilize two or three 
in the first month; eventually four or five. Its Regular 
Reserve is less. ‘The Special Reserve has disappeared. The 
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Territorial Army has, thanks to Mr. Hore-Belisha’s sym- 
pathetic and active efforts, risen in the last few months from 
145,000 to something like 180,000 men. But this is not the 
Territorial Field Force envisaged by Lord Haldane, and by 
the War Office in more recent years, as available in support 
of the Regular Army in emergency. For the new need of 
anti-aircraft defence at home has been met, and is apparently 
to be met in future, not by the creation of new units but by 
the conversion of existing Territorial field divisions into anti- 
aircraft divisions. By the time the process of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul has enabled five of these latter to be created, 
the rump of a field force is likely to be little more than half 
that which we had in 1914. I believe I shall be under- 
stating rather than overstating our minimum requirement if 
I say that we need a total Territorial Army, for these two 
purposes, of at least half a million. What prospect is there 
of Mr. Hore-Belisha, with all his persuasiveness, getting those 
numbers, even on the basis of the present wholly inadequate 
training ? 

When it comes to A.R.P. organization the picture is even 
more unsatisfactory. Here we have voluntaryism not only 
as regards the individuals who may or may not enrol but 
also voluntaryism as regards the local authorities who may, 
or may not, take their duties seriously. It is obvious that the 
local authorities, which deal with such matters as fire brigades, 
sanitation, police, etc., must be closely associated with the 
work of A.R.P. But it is surely unsound that the scale and 
nature of the preparations required should be left to the 
unfettered discretion of bodies of men without any kind of 
experience of the nature of the problem involved. The 
height of absurdity, indeed, is reached when the A.R.P. 
defence of London, the first target of enemy attack, with its 
vital centres of administration, commerce and transport, and 
its tremendously difficult problem of evacuation, is divided 
between the City, the London County Council and 28 borough 
councils, not to speak of the municipal authorities which lie 
outside London proper, but are still part of the same defensive 
problem. It is sincerely to be hoped that Sir John Anderson 
will somehow be able to put order into this chaos. But it is 
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very doubtful if he can do so without fundamental recon- 
struction of the whole scheme. 

It would, however, take a whole article by itself to deal 
with the hopeless confusion of the whole A.R.P. business as 
revealed at the end of last September, and the present article 
is concerned primarily with the problem whether the required 
trained personnel can be secured on voluntary lines. The 
figures are not encouraging. In spite of the obvious 
imminence of a crisis ever since the seizure of Austria at the 
beginning of March, less than half the first estimate of a 
million air wardens, fire-fighters, etc., had enrolled by the 
end of the summer. When the crisis supervened volunteers, 
of course, came tumbling over themselves, and by Septem- 
ber 30 there were some 820,000 names of persons enrolled 
on the books of local authorities, exclusive of fire-fighters. 
How many of these really had the slightest notion of what 
to do in the event of air attack it is impossible to say. Since 
then the majority of local authorities have opened a fresh 
recruiting campaign and, on paper, there are well over the 
1,000,000 enrolled. But there is no correspondence between 
the enrolment and the needs of the situation in any particular 
locality. In London, where the need is greatest, the response 
has, on the whole, been anything but adequate. On 
November 1 only 68,000 volunteers for A.R.P. services had 
enrolled out of an establishment of 103,000, while for an 
Auxiliary Fire Service, fixed at 30,000, less than half had been 
secured. These are gross figures and make no allowance for 
wastage that may have taken place already, and will certainly 
take place as soon as the public begins to forget the late 
crisis. 

Can there be any doubt, so far at any rate as the Terri- 
torial Army is concerned, and possibly also for the more 
onerous branches of A.R.P. work like fire-fighting, that 
voluntary enlistment will neither give the total numbers 
required nor the numbers required in any particular category 
or locality, nor the necessary training? This is not due to 
lack of patriotism. It is due to the simple and obvious 
fact that, in the conditions of modern industrial competition, 
no volunteer can undertake even the absurdly inadequate 
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training demanded of the existing Territorial Army without 
serious sacrifice of the very limited leisure enjoyed by the 
ordinary man. That even the present numbers do somehow 
enlist is indeed a remarkable tribute to the inherent patriotism 
of the nation. How many men, outside of a small leisured 
class, could come forward and risk their prospects in industry 
or commerce if even so modest a standard as a three or four 
months’ initial training were demanded of them? It is not 
the lack of patriotism but the competition of the less patriotic 
that governs the whole situation. So far, indeed, from 
describing our present system as based on voluntary 
patriotism, it would be more true to the facts to describe 
it as one of penalized patriotism or compulsory unpatriotism. 

The fact is that, as a nation, we have hitherto refused 
to take this problem of defence seriously. We take educa- 
tion seriously. Would anyone suggest that it would be 
possible to build up an educated nation if it were left entirely 
to the option of parents whether they sent their children to 
school or not? Obviously in such a case shortsighted 
immediate interest, and the stress of competition, would 
make it impossible for all but a small minority of better-to-do 
or more self-sacrificing families to send their children to school 
instead of to the factory. Or how far should we have got 
with insurance against sickness or unemployment or old age 
if the matter had been left entirely to the option of the 
individual ? If we are prepared to compel our future citizens 
to be educated for the ordinary purposes of civil life, why 
should not that compulsory education include some training 
in the citizen’s first duty—that of helping to defend his own 
country ? If we are prepared to compel every worker to 
insure himself against the mischances of industrial life, why 
should we not equally compel him to insure himself and his 
fellow-workers against a disaster which might mean the loss 
not only of the source of their wages but of all that makes life 
worth living for free men ? 

The curious thing is that we have already accepted the 
principle of compulsory universal military service. We 
accepted it in the last war, and it is well known that in the 
event of a major war it will be immediately enforced. Why 
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it should be right to have universal compulsory service when 
it comes too late to avert disaster, or, at any rate, to prevent 
an appalling waste of precious life, and wrong to apply it in 
time to give our men a fair chance as against those whose 
attack they will have to meet, is one of those things which 
cannot be explained by reason, but only by our incurable 
aversion to facing facts which we don’t like. But the question 
to-day is not whether we like to carry on with our haphazard 
go-as-you-please methods in defence, but whether we are 
prepared to face the fact that our very existence is in danger, 
and to take the measures which alone can meet the situation. 

What those measures should be only the Government of 
the day and its expert advisers can prescribe. But it is, at 
any rate, possible for an individual advocate of the principle 
of universal national service to give the outlines of a scheme 
as an illustration, rather than as a concrete and carefully 
worked-out proposal. An essential prerequisite of any 
scheme is a national register. If this is to be worth anything, 
it must cover the whole field of the national life, and must 
therefore be compulsory. Without it, whether under a volun- 
tary or a national system of recruitment, we cannot tell who 
is to be called up, or invited to join, the military forces when 
war comes, who is to be enjoined to stay in a key industry, 
or transfer to that industry from one of less national 
importance. 

We had to have such a register in the last war. Only we 
introduced it after the mischief was done, after thousands of 
key men had been killed off, or were serving in units from 
which it was almost impossible to extract them. To-day the 
Government is still funking this elementary precaution. On 
true Alice in Wonderland principles, it admits that compulsory 
registration will have to be introduced when war breaks out. 
The Prime Minister is an old hand at electioneering. What 
would he say to the crazy suggestion that the present com- 
pulsory Parliamentary Register should only be compiled after 
a general election had begun ? War, under modern conditions, 
is going to be much more of a rush than a general election. 
How poor Sir John Anderson is to compile his register in the 
middle of wholesale evacuation, and with hundreds of thous- 
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ands of volunteers waiting to be told what to do, passes our 
comprehension. 

It may well be that the personnel for A.R.P. work can be 
secured on voluntary lines, and the attempt should be made, 
though it may prove necessary in the end to have some 
system of local compulsion where the necessary local quota 
is not reached. Only there must be adequate training ; there 
should be no question of the amount of training being cut 
down to suit the convenience of those who would not other- 
wise come forward. Further, while enrolment is voluntary, 
it must be, as in the Territorial Army to-day, under definite 
obligations in peace and under definite discipline in war. 
An air warden or fire-fighter who, on the outbreak of war, 
makes for the more salubrious climate of Devonshire, or, for 
that matter, enlists in a fighting regiment, is a deserter just 
as much as a Territorial soldier who leaves his unit. 

To come to the actual scheme of training for national 
service. The foundation of it should be a system of physical 
training, both for boys and girls, between fifteen and eighteen, 
as part of a half-time system of continued education such as 
was envisaged in the Fisher Act. The Act is there, and it only 
requires a real determination on the part of the Government 
to implement it. That should be followed at the age of eighteen 
by a period of training for National Service, extending for at 
least three and up to six months consecutively, according to 
the character of the service undertaken, followed by short 
refresher courses or camps in the next two or three years. 

The training for youths, might be in any one of the branches 
of the Territorial Force, or in the Air Force Reserve, or Naval 
Reserve, or for the more strenuous branches of A.R.P. work. 
But it might also be an optional training for other branches 
of national life of special importance in peace or in war, or in 
respect of which there is likely to be a shortage in war. As 
instances, I might quote agriculture and the Merchant Marine. 
Both these industries are indispensable in peace and war. 
Both are in danger of losing their skilled workers. In both 
there will be an urgent demand for extra personnel in war- 
time. So, too, for girls; besides training in first aid or 
ambulance or other work directly connected with defence, 
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there should be the option of training in household work or 
mother craft or any other work in which women are specially 
fitted to play their part in the national interest. 

How far the Territorial Army is ultimately to consist 
entirely of the trainees, how far it may still be possible or 
desirable to have units composed of patriotic citizens willing 
to undertake such additional training as they can find time for, 
or how far those who opt for the Territorial Army should also 
undertake the present obligations of that force for oversea 
service in national emergency, are matters on which only the 
competent authorities can decide. Obviously, there can be 
no question of compulsory recruiting for the Regular Forces. 
But entrants for these would be exempted from the ordinary 
training course, or, in the case of the Army, encouraged to 
enlist on its completion. My own belief is that recruiting 
for the Army, in particular, would improve enormously, both 
by the interest in military service created among large sections 
of the community who have never been in touch with it before, 
and also by the increased opportunity for a career open to the 
regular soldier as an officer or non-commissioned officer in 
the Home Defence Force. 

I have stated the case for National Service throughout on 
the basis of our urgent necessities. But there is a case, no less 
strong, that can be made for it as a matter of moral principle 
and social duty. In what better way could all our youth, 
regardless of class distinctions, be brought together and re- 
minded that they have an obligation to the nation, as well as 
claims upon it? In what better, more practical form, can 
England teach her sons and daughters that she “ expects 
each one of them to do their duty”’? I believe that at this 
moment the whole nation is looking to its rulers for a lead, 
and would willingly accept any proposals that could be 
shown to be necessary. There is no more fatal mistake that 
any Government can commit than to under-estimate the 
patriotism of the British people. 


L. S. AMERY, 


A VOICE FROM AFRICA 


THE crisis in Europe is past, maybe to be succeeded by a 
crisis over the return to Germany of her former colonies, 
The views of the British Government and of that section 
of the people of Britain which supports Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of concession and friendliness towards Germany have 
received wide publicity. But what do the people in the 
Dominions and Colonies—the professional man, the office 
worker, the man in the street—think of it all? Briefly, they 
deplore the so-called settlement reached at Munich, and they 
fear the future, for if Britain agrees to Germany’s colonial 
demands their ultimate doom is sealed. 

Mr. Chamberlain did, no doubt, save Europe from imme- 
diate war, but the predominant feeling in the Empire was 
one of disappointment: not because there was no war, for 
only Orientals and perverted idealists welcome war for the 
sake of slaughter, but disappointment because the people of 
Empire saw in Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude an admission of 
failure to live up to a great and honourable tradition, and 
foresaw the effect of his actions as a loss of prestige followed 
by further demands from Germany which, because of the 
political isolation of Britain achieved at Munich, would be 
more difficult of refusal. 

Deep in their hearts the people of the Dominions and 
Colonies were hurt and ashamed because Britain had allowed 
herself to be dictated to ; because in her eagerness to avoid a 
war, which they believe to be inevitable, Britain threw 
overboard those principles the upholding of which has been 
her proud boast for hundreds of years. Britain has a reputa- 
tion for justice, fair play and sportsmanship, in the inter- 
national as well as the domestic field; but none of these 
qualities was discernable in the manner in which the Munich 
settlement was negotiated. The British Empire, through 
the Mother Country, has the reputation of being one of the 
greatest powers in the world, whose integrity and whose word 
cannot lightly be assailed ; yet Herr Hitler almost scornfully 
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rejected the guarantee given him by the Prime Minister that 
Britain and France would see that the conditions of the 
original Anglo-French proposals were carried out by the 
Czechs. 

At Berchtesgaden the price of peace demanded by Hitler 
was self-determination for the Sudetendeutsch ; but when 
Mr. Chamberlain told him at Godesberg that Britain and 
Czechoslovakia would pay the price, the German Chancellor 
insolently rejected the offer with the remark that he had 
fixed that price only because he did not think that France 
and Britain would agree to it. After this Britain agreed to 
terms which Mr. Chamberlain admitted were unreasonable ; 
and made no protest when the German members of the 
International Commission exacted a price even greater than 
Godesberg. 

This dictation to a great Power by Germany sticks in the 
throats of the people of the Empire, who feel that the time 
has arrived—in fact, arrived long ago—when Great Britain 
should assert herself, and, in the only language which bullies 
and dictators understand, should state bluntly that under 
no circumstances will she allow Germany to have any African 
colonies. 

The people in England, nearer to the scene of a European 
conflict and overwhelmed with relief at their escape from 
aerial bombardment, may not be able to understand the 
outraged feelings of the people in the Dominions and Colonies ; 
but do the people in England know what the Empire is ? 
Do they realise how the Empire was acquired, what its people 
think, and, above all, what they think of Britain ? 

To many people in the United Kingdom the words British 
Empire convey merely a vision of colour on a map of the 
world ; to many, a fantastically unreal vision of rich planta- 
tions, enormous ranches, boundless wealth and a life of ease 
for the white man ; to some it vaguely represents the sunny 
lands which might provide a solution for Britain’s unemployed 
problem ; while to others it brings statistics of imports and 
exports. 

But to those who live in the Dominions and Colonies the 
British Empire is something real. It is their home. It 
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represents the results of countless sacrifices ; of nearly three 
hundred years of unremitting toil; of almost unimaginable 
hardships borne uncomplainingly ; of high standards upheld. 
The British Empire was founded by men of high courage 
and great vision, by men of enterprise who refused to be 
beaten either by the shrewd blows of Nature or the sharp 
blows of adversaries. ‘These men, and those Britishers who 
came after them to develop the new lands, had to fight often 
to retain what they had and to make secure the heritage 
they passed on to their successors. ‘To those who live in 
the Empire there are countless constant reminders of the 
heroism of these pioneers, of the sacrifices they made and the 
great work they performed. And all they did was done to 
make Britain more powerful: all they gave was given to 
enrich the Motherland. 

These Empire-builders instilled into their colonial-born 
children a veneration for British institutions and an intensely 
passionate love of England which time has not dimmed. 
Their descendants to-day are as proud of being British as 
any Englishman born, and they are certainly more jealous 
of Britain’s reputation in the world than some of those in 
high places appear to be. 

It is because of this that the people of the Empire dislike 
the Munich settlement and are not only disappointed with 
the part played by Britain, but gravely anxious about the 
future. They see the whole wretched business as a betrayal 
of democratic principles, and of their own very high ideals ; 
a betrayal of those courageous Empire-builders who made 
Britain all-powerful. Their hero-worship of Britain and all 
things British has given them, perhaps, an exaggerated idea 
of the principles which guide British statesmen and of the 
implacable determination behind the enforcement of those 
principles, and that is why the Godesberg talks and the 
Munich agreement are bitterly resented. 

The people of Empire see in the recent events in Europe 
a Britain dictated to by Germany ; a Britain frightened by 4 
sabre-rattling bully into giving away what he demands; 4 
Britain which will seek peace at any price; and the people of 
the Empire, like any youngster whose idol has been proved 
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to have feet of clay, are bitterly mortified. Their England, 
for which they would willingly and cheerfully have fought, 
is being pulled down from the pedestal it occupied and trailed 
through the mud of cynical German contempt. The country 
which produced Pitt, Nelson, Drake, Wellington, Cecil Rhodes, 
and the men who have made England famous is referred to 
by Hitler’s mouthpiece, Dr. Goebbels, as a nation which 
will come to heel when the ‘‘ Fuehrer” cracks the whip. 

For the Englishman to understand this intense feeling 
he must realise that the people in the Dominions and Colonies 
are surrounded by visible reminders of Britain’s greatness. 
The very land they live in, the advantages they enjoy, their 
freedom from the risk of assault by black-skins and red-skins, 
are eloquent testimony not only of Britain’s power, but of 
her fine principles of justice and freedom. It must be realised, 
too, that throughout their lives the people of Empire think of 
and refer to Britain as Home ; that they dream of the beautiful 
English countryside and heather-scented Scottish moors, and 
yearn to see them. The countries of Empire are the places 
they know best, but Britain is always the Mecca of their 
thoughts. 

And their view of the future, what is it ? The people of 
Empire hope that Britain will reverse her present policy of 
concession to German demands and take the influential and 
powerful position she once held. They realise that the alliance 
with France is absolutely essential to the maintenance of her 
island security, but they feel that the Empire in itself is 
sufficient unto itself. 

It is, however, with the immediate future that the people 
of Empire are most concerned, and the people of South Africa, 
Rhodesia and British East Africa, particularly, demand that 
Britain shall make no concession of any kind in regard to 
former German colonies. Let it be said at once that the 
British people in Africa are prepared to fight to prevent a 
transfer to Germany of the mandates over South-West 
Africa and Tanganyika. 

South-West Africa and Tanganyika are of immense 
strategical importance to the British Empire, and if these 
territories are placed under the control of Nazi Germany 
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Britain’s supremacy at sea would be very seriously challenged 
and the opportunity would be provided for Germany to cut, 
and perhaps to control, the sea routes to the East, and to 
split the Empire. The position of Kenya would be extremely 
delicate. This colony would be sandwiched between a 
German-controlled Tanganyika and Italian Ethiopia, and 
would be unable to withstand a combined attack for long. 

Kqually important from the strategic point of view is 
South-West Africa. Leaving for the moment the menace 
to the security of the Union, German possession of South-West 
Africa would enable German ships, based on Luderitzbucht, 
to cut the sea route to the Cape, which in case of war will 
become the Empire life line, and in the event of attack on 
Kenya Germany would be provided with another naval 
base from which her ships could raid the Indian Ocean. 
With Italy strongly entrenched in Libya and Abyssinia, 
the transfer of colonies to Germany would be suicidal from 
the Imperial point of view, unless Britain is prepared to 
maintain large fighting forces in Rhodesia and Kenya. 

The danger to the Union of German possession of Tan- 
ganyika and South-West Africa is no less than the danger of 
extinction, for the Union holds a mineral prize to obtain which 
Germany may consider the risk of war with the British 
Empire worth while. At best, the defences of the Union 
are hopelessly inadequate, and even when Mr. Pirow’s belated 
scheme to improve those defences by the expenditure of 
£6,000,000 on armaments is brought to fruition, the Union 
would still be unable to meet and withstand a double attack— 
from the north and the west. The Witwatersrand is within 
bombing distance of Tanganyika, the southern borders of 
which are 1,000 miles from the Transvaal, and the whole 
of the Union would be in easy range of aircraft launched 
from South-West African aerodromes. The border between 
the two countries is not at present guarded, and if Germany 
was in possession of the mandated territory the Union could 
not find the number of men, nor provide the armaments 
necessary to defend it. 

A great danger in such a war would be defections in 
the ranks of the Afrikaans-speaking people, whom Mr. Pirow 
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has been telling, in season and out of season, that they need 
not fight in Britain’s wars, and need not go outside the 
boundaries of the Union unless they chose to do so. With 
the prospect of a German victory, and encouraged by un- 
scrupulous and insidious Nazi propaganda, many districts in 
the Free State and Transvaal would probably welcome the 
advent of Germany and would attempt to set up a republic 
under the protection of the Reich—a possibility which Mr. 
Pirow perhaps foresaw when he re-formed the Burgher 
Commandos and told them that he himself would lead them 
into rebellion if an attempt was made to force them to fight 
outside the Union. He made that statement early in 1938. 

In a speech in Johannesburg on October 15 General Smuts, 
who had evidently been put up to test public feeling, or 
perhaps to prepare the public for an announcement that the 
British and Union Governments were agreeable to discuss 
the return of German colonies, for the speech was later 
broadcast from Britain in four languages, suggested that 
we should allow the changes in the European system to be 
brought into operation peacefully ; that the present generation 
should sit back and accept the new order of things and leave 
the solution of the problems which may arise to another 
generation. He referred to the return to Germany of her 
former colonies. Where it was not received with forthright 
condemnation and open hostility, this speech was received in 
South Africa with armed neutrality, and there can be no doubt 
about the depth and intensity of public feeling on this subject. 
The British people in Africa, and most of the Afrikanders, 
do not want Germany as a colonial power in Africa. And on 
the face of it, it seems absurd for Britain even to think of 
transferring the mandates of former German colonies, for 
Africa to-day is, and will be, to an even greater extent in the 
future, the keystone of the British Empire, and if a German 
wedge is driven in it will not be long before the whole edifice 
is cracked and will come tumbling down. 


East London, VERNON A. BARBER. 
South Africa. 
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THE DEBILITY OF ENGLISH LAND 


In 1922, Professor Orwin wrote an article for the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society on “‘ Commodity Prices and 
Farming Policy,” which stands to-day as a valid statement 
of a persisting agricultural dilemma. With Lawe, who wrote 
in 1879, and with Sir Daniel Hall, who confirmed Lawe’s 
theory by experimental work at Rothamsted in 1905, 
Orwin agrees that “‘ with low prices, intensive farming with 
consequent high production must be abandoned. What 
brought many men to ruin in the ’eighties and ’nineties 
was their attempt to keep up production in a falling market.” 

That, in a nutshell, is the reason for the debility of English 
agriculture. Farmers, of necessity, have pursued a policy 
of low output and low returns, avoiding heavy loss and 
snatching an occasional profit; thus the poorer land has 
fallen into waste, medium soils have been farmed on prairie 
lines and, except in odd cases, even the best land has been 
badly bled by a system which turns on putting as little as 
possible into it because of doubt as to whether its products, 
crop or animal, will yield a profit on expenditure. There are, 
of course, exceptions such as Dudley and Hozier—but you 
cannot expect every farmer to be a Henry Ford. 

From a national point of view the result is almost in- 
calculably serious. Our ultimate asset, land, is slowly dying: 
even in an acute national emergency it would be impossible 
to get it back to full production inside two years, however 
much we might spend; our rural population drifts to the 
town; and there is real danger of the average farmer losing 
his skill in, and knowledge of, cropping, so used has he become, 
in animal husbandry, to depending on imported concentrates. 
It is in the hope that townsmen will realize the situation best 
from actual examples that such have been collected. All are 
known to the writer, and what follows is a plain statement 
of fact, no attempt being made to bolster up a case—which is 
black enough without over emphasis. 

First, let us see a river-bottom farm on the West Midland 
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border. It ought to have some of the finest river meadows 
possible—and instead the present tenant is making a half- 
hearted attempt to cut the bracken, that sure sign of degenera- 
tion. It needs lime, slag, and, above all, hoof cultivation, 
as it is, and long has been, understocked. The grass has been 
left to grow itself for years and the tenant makes a living by 
feeding a poor-looking dairy herd mainly on concentrates : 
certainly they'll get little from the grass but roughage and 
exercise! It used to be a feeding farm, and low prices for 
fat cattle have reduced it to its present condition. 

Next, look at a farm which has just been taken over by 
the owner, after having been so badly let down that he 
proposes to farm it himself. It is high but sheltered, and while 
it must always be dour, should present no real difficulty, 
given that prices for fat stock were normal. It has all drifted 
into rough grazing, and is a perfect example of a policy 
which says that you can’t lose if you don’t spend anything. 
When last I was over it, one field had just been ripped up by 
that admirable implement, the pitch-pole harrow. It was 
due for lime and slag, and even then I doubt if it can really 
recover without seeding. The townsman will ask why the 
owner can do this and the tenant didn’t. The answer is that 
the former won’t starve if he makes a loss here and there! 
At a guess the output of that farm could well be doubled 
if prices gave a reasonable return on necessary expenditure. 

The case of a pedigree poultry farm must be given because 
it is painfully typical of scores of others, and is doubly serious 
because here is a reasonable opportunity for the country- 
minded townsman to make a living on the land. The owner 
of this farm was an ex-officer with substantial capital, un- 
limited enthusiasm, and sufficient specialized knowledge 
not only to win prizes at laying trials, but to make a clear 
profit of £700 in his best year, after paying all expenses, 
including interest on capital. Just when egg prices fell— 
and stayed—well below production costs, disease attacked his 
flock. He stood the strain for two seasons, and then sold 
out, lock, stock, and barrel, fearing to dip further into capital. 
On the debit side of the nation’s balance sheet is one first- 
class poultry farm, and one first-class poultry farmer who now 
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potters about the garden where, as he says, at least he loses 
nothing. The land on which his poultry used to run is now 
derelict. 

Despite the weight of economic argument which is brought 
against smallholdings, two facts remain: there are thousands 
of keen and suitable but unsatisfied applicants for them, 
and the smallholding has weathered the economic blizzard 
at least as well as the bigger farm. The best, though quite 
unconscious, commentary on our national blindness in this 
connection was furnished by the sick wife of a smallholder 
who’d just failed. ‘‘ You see,” she said, “‘ the cow died, so 
we could never get back to our old position.” That is not 
only tragedy but also exposes the weak spot of the family 
farm run on little capital. It can’t stand a succession of 
bad seasons or an unexpected blow from disease—and yet 
could be so easily and cheaply kept in being by credit arrange- 
ments based on character rather than on collateral security. 
One looks on the parlous state of many smallholdings as 
one of the most serious symptoms of the debility of English 
land. 

The drain on the land’s man-power is at least as serious 
as that on its fertility and, +o get a fair picture of it, twenty- 
two parishes were noted from the first and last pages of Kelly’s 
Directory of a prosperous agricultural county. Between 
1911 and 1931 the population decreased in 14 and increased 
in 8 of them. In every one of the villages which showed an 
increase the reason was extraneous to agriculture—alternative 
occupation in a nearby quarry, nearness to a town, extension 
of suburbia, and soon. Of those which saw a fall in population 
three are taken because one knows them well. The first, a 
remote hill village, always a sparsely populated district, 
dropped 20 per cent. ; the second, a little further away from 
a town but on better land and easier to get at by bus, lost 
15 per cent. in the 20 years; the third, on good land, but 
approached only by narrow lanes and on the road to nowhere 
in particular, fell by as much as 25 per cent. In none of the 
three is there alternative occupation within cycling distance. 

If, instead of taking land of quality well up to the average, 
one had selected the thinner, poorer soils, a heartbreaking 
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picture could be drawn. On a slow tour, in September, 
over low moorland and high valleys, one could have shown 
devastation to the most urban eye. Thirty or more acres, 
cut up into fields by stone walls, but smothered waste high in 
gorse and broom and heather: a big farmstead with a strip 
of green round it into which bracken and bent are eating their 
way, so that even to-day there aren’t twenty acres of grass 
left, on what hedge, fence, and farm building indicate was once 
a well-stocked holding: one field, not more than five acres, 
carrying a strip each of wheat stubble, potatoes, mangolds, 
and clover—and round it a sea of gorse and heather: derelict 
cottages—roofless and windowless—with the heather growing 
up to their doors: here is a region carrying only a fraction of 
both the stock and humans which it could easily support. 
This is where debility has passed into death. 


E. Moore DARLING. 


MARSHAL FOCH AND THE ARMISTICE 


It was decided to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the 
Armistice with special solemnity. Twenty years ago joy and 
hope filled all hearts. The slaughter had ended and everyone 
hoped that the sacrifices so bravely agreed to would guarantee 
to the generations who had suffered from the war and 
would assure to those who followed close after, an era 
of prosperity and peace. To-day rumours of war have again 
begun to disturb the world. The policy of an armed peace 
has reappeared with all its dangers. Never has nationalism 
been more rampant nor armaments pushed on more feverishly. 
These lines are written at a moment when peace is so gravely 
threatened that all the countries of Europe are in a state of 
semi-mobilisation. 

It is natural that such deep disappointment should incline 
people’s minds to wonder if the undeniable victory of the 
Allies was taken advantage of as it should have been. Going 
back to the starting point of the matter in question, if the 
conditions in which the armistice of November 11th was 
concluded were not the initial cause of all the disappointments 
which have since been suffered? Was not this armistice 
granted too soon? Were its clauses rigorous enough ? Some 
people consider that the truce should have been signed at 
Berlin, or at least after the offensive prepared in Lorraine 
for November 14th had resulted as expected in hurrying on 
the collapse of German military power. Others assert that 
its clauses, above all those concerning the disarmament of 
Germany, were insufficiently severe. Lastly, some have 
written, and people believe it readily enough, that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies was “the master 
of the hour.”’ His fame is burdened with errors then com- 
mitted which were the foundation of the evils from which we 
suffer to-day. 

The time seems to us to have come to bring forward our 
contribution to the history of these events, of which we 
were one of the witnesses, but of which nevertheless we do not 
pretend to know all the secrets. 


—. ~ 
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To judge fairly of the conditions under which the 
Armistice was settled and its clauses decided, one cannot rest 
satisfied with anecdotes, nor with a fragmentary report of 
the discussions which preceeded it, nor a recital of the events 
which took place at Rethondes. On the contrary, it is strictly 
necessary to follow these negotiations from beginning to end. 
They started on October 4th, 1918, the date when Herr von 
Romberg, German Minister at Berne, handed to the Head 
of the political department of the Federal Government a 
request for peace and an armistice to be forwarded to 
President Wilson. They ended when, on November 5th, 
the Allied Governments commissioned Marshal Foch to call 
together the German plenipotentiaries and to communicate 
to them the conditions which had been decided. From this 
moment the facts take on an altogether military simplicity 
of character. Marshal Foch called together the pleni- 
potentiaries. He made known to them the clauses determined 
by the Allied Governments, upon which there could be no 
discussion except in some details. Before the end of the 
time of seventy-two hours allowed for an answer the Germans 
stated that they accepted them and signed the convention. 
This last act of the drama is the best known: it has been 
related a thousand times. Despite some inaccuracies, the 
accounts, taken as a whole, enable the real aspect of these 
historic days to be made clear. 

But during the month which passed between the first 
German request and the last allied reply, complex and decisive 
negotiations took place which one must know in detail to 
appreciate their meaning and results. They started with a 
correspondence between President Wilson and the Germans 
and were followed by an exchange of views and discussions 
between the European Allies and President Wilson, dis- 
cussions into part of which the Commander-in-Chief, Marshal 
Foch, interposed. Although certain of these negotiations 
were simultaneous and bore upon the same general subject, 
we shall be obliged, for greater clearness, to give separate 
accounts of them, always taking care to show the points 
where they came into contact with and exerted an influence 
over one another. 
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NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT 

When in the month of August, 1918, the Franco-British 
attack had smashed up the enemy positions at Santerre, some 
cracks were caused in the opposing military edifice. Its 
chiefs have since acknowledged that these were “ days of 
mourning ”’ for the German Army. The offensive had been 
followed up without intermission, increasing the extent and 
depth of its success with each phase of its development. 
At the end of September the Allied Armies, striking terrible 
blows from the North Sea to the Meuse, carried the Hinden- 
burg line, liberated the coast and a part of Belgian soil and 
threatened to cut the principal line of the enemy. At the 
same time the victory of Marshal Franchet d’Esperey and the 
energy with which he made the most of his situation put 
Bulgaria out of the fight and opened a breach on the eastern 
flank of the defensive system of the Central Powers which 
was widened some days afterwards by Turkey’s acceptance 
of Admiral Calthorpe’s terms. 

Ludendorff, in agreement with Marshal von Hindenburg, 
having decided that a request for peace and armistice was 
necessary, immediately summoned to General Headquarters 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Von Hintze. Von 
Hintze rushed to Spa on September 29th and suggested 
addressing this request to President Wilson, and all three 
went to the Emperor, who gave his approval. The 
Chief of Staff insisted that haste should be made. 


“The army,” he telegraphed on October Ist, “is not ina | 


condition to hold out more than forty-eight hours longer.” 
The next day but one Hindenburg goaded the new Chancellor, 
Prince Max of Baden, in his turn: ‘‘ Each day the situation 
becomes one of more extreme anxiety; the Supreme Com- 
mand may find itself obliged to take the gravest decisions.” 
The Chancellor answered these distressed appeals by a note 
that the Minister of the Reich at Berne had been entrusted 
on October 4th to forward the request to President Wilson. 
Germany asked the President of the United States to take in 
hand the cause of a peace to be concluded on the basis of 
the “‘ programme elaborated in the message to the American 
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Congress of January 8th, 1918, and in further declarations, 
particularly the discourse of September 27th, viz., the 
adoption of the fourteen points and the setting up of a League 
of Nations—and to this end the conclusion of an immediate 
armistice. By this message the German-American con- 
versation opened. It ended on October 23rd, the date which 
began a new phase of the negotiations. 

The German manceuvre was adroit. In rallying to the 
peace programme of President Wilson the German Government 
hoped he would be the better disposed towards Germany, 
while the High Command reckoned on the immediate cessation 
of hostilities to freeing it from the grasp of the allied armies. 
This proposal, which became known immediately through 
the wireless to the whole world, met with two different 
currents of opinion in America. The United States entered 
into the war with the ideal, rightly defined by Emile Bourgeois, 
“of ending the war with a peace without conquest, the 
pledge of an immediate and lasting reconciliation between 
the belligerent nations.” As soon as the end of the struggle 
was announced it was feared in certain circles that the military 
triumph would intoxicate public opinion in the associated 
European countries by producing a state of mind unfavourable 
to a peace of this kind. Nevertheless, a sentiment, more 
general among the Americans, who feared a trap by the 
Germans to save their army, called for the unconditional 
surrender of the enemy. ‘“‘ A madness to fight has possessed 
our people,” wrote to President Wilson his most intimate 
counsellor, Colonel House, calling his attention to that section 
of opinion of which it seemed to him he was not taking 
sufficient account. House reckoned that “ between these 
two sides one must hesitate without appearing to do so.” 
These consultations ended in the answer of President Wilson 
on October 8th that Mr. Lansing, secretary of state, com- 
municated in his name to the German Chancellor. The 
President required a more categorical adhesion to his con- 
ditions of peace. Further, he stated that he was unable to 
propose a cessation of hostilities to the associated Governments 
as long as the armies of the Central Powers had not evacuated 
those parts of their territories that they occupied. Finally, 
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he put a question, the main point in his eyes: in whose name 
did the Imperial Chancellor speak ? Was it simply in the 
name of the constituted authorities of the empire, who up 
to then had carried on the war ? 

By this refusal to consider an immediate cessation of 
hostilities the American answer foiled part of the German 
manceuvre, but not without agitating certain Governments 
of the Entente. By answering the Germans without having 
consulted the Allies, and in involving by his answer a con- 
versation upon the conditions of an armistice and of peace, 
President Wilson in effect accepted implicitly the rdle of 
arbitrator which the Germans had astutely offered him. 
In the course of a conference on the afternoon of October 9th 
M. Clemenceau got together the British and Italian Prime 
Ministers and Secretaries for Foreign Affairs ; he also invited 
Marshal Foch—we were present with him—this reply was 
examined. The French Ministers declared themselves satisfied 
with it; not being directly cognisant, they thought it pre- 
ferable not to intervene in the dialogue between Wilson and 
Max of Baden; if it was decided expedient to conclude an 
armistice, the soldiers would propose the conditions of it. 
Mr. Lloyd George was of another opinion: if the Germans 
accepted the only American stipulation, that is, the evacuation 
of the invaded countries, they would have every facility to 
retire to a shorter and stronger line and it would be too late 
to add new clauses to a contract agreed to by both parties. 
Baron Sonnino observed that the publicity given by the 
wireless to the correspondence prevented its being ignored. 
Mr. Bonar Law deplored the failure of co-ordination and 
proposed to ask President Wilson to send a representative to 
Europe to take part in the consideration of decisions which 
should only be taken by common agreement. Mr. Lloyd 
George, speaking again, insisted on the fact that a document 
known to the whole world would bind the Allied Governments 
if they remained silent. The Marshal, consulted in his turn, 
stated clearly that the evacuation of the invaded countries 
required by President Wilson was a necessary condition, but 
absolutely insufficient. He had every qualification to speak 
in this way for the night before, anxious about the unilateral 
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conversations which were going on, he had transmitted a note 
to the President of the Council setting down the military 
conditions which he deemed indispensable to impose if an 
armistice was agreed to; we shall have occasion to return to 
this document. This important discussion determined the 
sending of a telegram to President Wilson ; the Allied Govern- 
ments paid respect to the lofty sentiments which had inspired 
the American reply, confining themselves to the most urgent 
question, that of the armistice ; they pointed out and justified 
the inadequacy “ vigorously explained by Marshal Foch ”’ of 
the military situation in which France would be placed at the 
final stage of a cessation of hostilities. They deemed it indis- 
pensable not to decide on these conditions except after con- 
sultations with the military experts and according to the 
military state of affairs at the time. They also asked the 
President of the United States to send a representative 
possessing his entire confidence to Europe, one in a position 
to confer with them about prompt decisions which might 
become very necessary and to keep them exactly and fully 
informed of the opinions of his Government. ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd 
George,” Marshal Foch has written in his memoirs, ‘‘ was well 
inspired in earnestly asking for the despatch of this message, 
for the Germans, as might be expected, did not fail to 
seize the unexpected opportunity to get out of their 
distress.”’ 

The Government of Berlin replied on October 12th to the 
American note. It renewed their acceptance of the Wilsonian 
principles as the foundations of a just peace and expressed 
the hope that the Governments of the Powers allied to the 
United States would equally adhere to them. It affirmed 
that the Chancellor of the empire now spoke in the name of 
the German people. As to the evacuation—and there they 
revealed again their true character, for the high German 
command wanted above all to hasten the suspension of 
hostilities—it was quite ready in agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Austro-Hungary to take part in the work of a mixed 
commission, which should be entrusted with settling the 
procedure of the evacuation proposed by President Wilson. 
This answer showed how justified were the fears expressed 
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in the course of the conference held on October 9th at the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

The American reply was promptly sent on October 14th, 
Its harshness seemed to be due both as the result of aspon- 
taneous reaction against German guile and to the com- 
munication received from the Allies, of which it took full 
notice by putting things back again to the point concerning 
the fixing of the conditions of an armistice. Thus it struck, 
as M.Tardieu has written, the Germans “ like a thunderbolt.” 
It recorded the acceptance without reservation by the German 
Government and the great majority of the Reichstag of the 
foundations of peace. It specified that the method of 
evacuation and the conditions of the armistice ought to be 
left to the judgment of the military advisers and that these 
conditions ought to assure “ the maintenance of the present 
superiority of the allied armies on the battlefield.” It 
required the immediate cessation of the illegal and inhuman 
war practices in which the Germans persisted—passenger 
ships and lifeboats sunk, towns and villages destroyed or 
plundered—practices which the nations associated against 
Germany regarded ‘“‘ deservedly with horror and with angry 
feelings.” Finally, it insisted on the importance of one of 
the conditions of peace which the German Government had 
accepted, that which required the destruction of all arbitrary 
power capable by its single volition of troubling the peace of 
the world and the accession in Germany of a democratic 
régime ; ‘‘ it is indispensable that the Governments associated 
against Germany should know, without possible equivocation 
with whom they are dealing.” Lastly, that the German 
Government should cease to speak in the name of Austria ; 
the American President undertook to reply directly to that 
Power. 

The German answer was longer in coming. Its drawing 
up must have been painful. The military chiefs, frightened 
at the consequences of a step in which they had taken the 
initiative, went back on their declarations at the beginning 
of October. But their Government, with whom they had 
lost face, did not follow them. It knew that Marshal Foch 
had continued his strong attacks and that the situation of 
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the German armies had but worsened. So the German note 
of October 20th accepted all the conditions relating to the 
settling of the procedure of evacuation and the bringing into 
force of the clauses of the armistice. It promised the 
cessation of illegal acts of war, while protesting against the 
reproach of barbarity. Lastly, it affirmed the fundamental 
change which had taken place in the political régime of the 
Reich. It was desired to know with whom they would treat. 
They could be reassured, “the proposal for peace and an 
armistice came from a Government which, sheltered from 
every arbitrary and irresponsible influence, is maintained 
by the support of the great majority of the German people.” 
This time President Wilson was satisfied. On the 23rd 
he addressed a long reply to the German Government in which 
he dwelt once more on the acceptance without reserve of the 
American conditions of peace, upon the renewal of the German 
political system and upon the wish of the Government of the 
United States not to treat with “the military masters and 
the autocratic monarchs of Germany.” But, as Germany 
had accepted the conditions demanded, the moment had come 
for President Wilson to turn towards his “ associates.”’ It is 
worthy of remark that to do so he did not address himself 
directly to them but contented himself by giving them an 
official communication of his correspondence with the 
Germans, of which the last document contains a portion 
aimed at the Governments of the Hntente. Did he wish, in 
acting in this way, in placing enemies and “ associates ”’ on 
the same footing, to preserve the position of arbitrator ? 
This certainly seemed to result after the discussions respecting 
the fourteen points. All the same, from that time the scheme 
of negotiations changed. Discussion between the United 
States and Germany was suspended and began between the 
Allies and associates. It was only, when they themselves 
had reached agreement that they again addressed Germany. 
The American answer of October 23rd, which especially 
concerned the Allies, forms the knot of the problem which is 
the principal object of these articles. It is important to 
quote word for word and to analyse this passage. 
“The President of the United States considers that he is unable to 
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refuse to face the question of the armistice with the associated Govern- 
ments.” This sentence witnesses that Wilson’s conversations with 
Germany had in no way involved the Allies ; they remained free to 
decide as to the armistice. ‘‘ He thinks nevertheless that it is his duty 
to say once more that the only armistice he considers capable of being 
taken into consideration would be one which left the United States 
and the associated Powers in a position which enabled them to carry out 
all the dispositions which have been come to and which render the re- 
newal of hostilities impossible to Germany.” This forms a statement 
of the conditions which President Wilson considered that this armistice 
should satisfy. * 
The following sentence is one which ought to be read with 
the greatest care. 

“The President has forwarded his correspondence with the authorities 
for the time being of Germany to the associated Governments ; if these 
Governments are willing to make peace on the conditions and upon the 
principles indicated, their military advisers and the military advisers 
of the United States will be asked to submit to the Governments associa- 
ted against Germany the necessary conditions for an armistice which 
will wholly protect the interests of the peoples concerned (sic) and 
which will secure unlimited power to the associated Governments to 
safeguard and execute the details of the peace to which the German 
Government has agreed, provided that they deem such an armistice 
possible from a military point of view.” t 
The first clause is of capital importance. The President 

of the United States put a condition precedent to the signing 
of an armistice: the acceptance of a peace leaving the 
principles he proposed as its foundation. His fourteen points 
therefore constituted the clauses of the real preliminaries of 
peace. To these clauses the enemy had already given his 
adhesion. The Allies would be pledged to do the same if 
they wished to go on. Let us record the fact ; we shall have 
to come back again to the consequences. Let us continue 
to read. If they accepted this condition, the Allies would 
ask their military advisers to submit a plan of agreement for 
an armistice corresponding to the stern conditions laid down 
by President Wilson, provided that these advisers deem such an 
armistice possible from a military point of view. It is upon this 
clause that stress has been laid to infer that these military 
advisers had the power to accept or reject the request for an 
armistice. For anyone who takes the text as a whole it is 


* Translated from the French text. 
+ Our italics. Translated from the French text. 
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obvious that this interpretation is incorrect. When the 
Governments had recourse to their military leaders they had 
already agreed to make peace on a certain plan, an imperative 
condition, encroaching on and dominating the armistice 
because it involved the peace. They requested them, then, 
to ‘‘submit’’—not to ‘“‘ decide’’—the conditions of the 
armistice, assuring them unlimited power to make peace at 
their option and putting it out of the power of Germany to 
renew the war. President Wilson’s words mean: did the 
military leaders deem it possible to lay down conditions 
sufficiently and completely effectual? This was the essential 
question, one of great technicality. But it did not mean that 
they were asked: do you deem the armistice expedient or 
not ? To question them in this way would have been to refer 
to them the whole question put by Wilson to the Allied 
Governments, which carried with it, before accepting the 
principle of an armistice, the preliminary acceptance of a 
peace plan. Consequently it would have meant to submit 
an entirely political problem for their approval. It would 
have laid the politicians open to receive an answer such as 
this: the armistice is possible in a military sense because I 
feel confident of being able to establish conditions which will 
give you “the unlimited power” you desire, but as I do 
not agree with the American peace plan I am opposed to 
concluding an armistice. This would have been to give 
President Wilson’s words an unreasonable interpretation, 
one incompatible with our notions and our institutions as 
regards the powers of government and the place of the soldier. 

The heads of the Allied Governments did not put their 
problem to the soldiers because it was for them and for them 
only to decide it. General Bliss, the military representative 
of the United States at the Supreme Council at Versailles, 
who took an important part in these discussions, and whose 
character and judgment merit every confidence, has written 
with a correct perception of the situation. Colonel House tells 
elsewhere, on the authority of M. Clemenceau, that, when, dur- 
ing a conference called together after the German-American 
correspondence had been transmitted to the Allied Govern- 
ments, certain members proposed to send all the papers to 
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Marshal Foch, the French Premier observed that Marshal 
Foch decided military questions at the front, where he was 
in command, and that there were many other naval and 
political matters dealt with in the papers which were not 
within his province. ‘If it is Foch who decides,” added 
Clemenceau, ‘‘ then let us abolish the Government!” No 
one will dream of doubting the authenticity of this reply. 

But deeds are more convincing than writings and words. 
What did M. Clemenceau do? As early as October 24th he 
summoned to the Ministry of War General Petain with 
Marshal Foch; we, as always, went with him. He did not 
ask them whether there was good cause or not for concluding 
an armistice. He told them that the question for them was 
to work out the conditions of the armistice, so that the armies 
would have full security, which would put important pledges 
into the hands of the Allies; he said that the occupation of 
the left bank of the Rhine was hoped for. These, after all, 
are the proposals presented by the Marshal in his note of 
October 8th, which Clemenceau made his own and which he 
thought could be emphasised because of the progress made 
by the armies in the two weeks that had just elapsed. He 
also asked the two French Generals to consider naval con- 
ditions and observed that the blockade ought to be continued. 
At the end of the interview he invited Marshal Foch to lay 
down, in agreement with the commanders of the allied 
armies, a scheme of conditions upon these general fundamental 
principles. In this short interview not a word was said by 
M. Clemenceau nor by either of the military leaders as to the 
expediency of an armistice. The fact that the Premier 
enjoined the Marshal to consult the allied commanders 
allows us to presume that the Allied Governments were in 
agreement. 

The Governments were—it was their role and their duty— 
the sole “‘ masters of the hour.” They had unanimously 
agreed upon the expediency of an armistice. We have never 
heard a word uttered by anyone, whether civil or military, 
which could suggest a contrary opinion. Professor Mantoux, 
who was the very eminent interpreter at the greater part of 
these meetings, wrote on July 20th, 1920, to Colonel House :— 
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“There seemed to be complete agreement between the Allied 
Governments, likewise between the statesmen, as to the expediency 
of an armistice ; naturally admitting that Germany’s acceptance of 
the conditions laid down were hardly less than a capitulation.” 


It is that of M. Clemenceau himself. ‘‘ For me, my duty was 
the simplest,” one reads in the bitter penetrating book which 
he wrote on the eve of his death :— 


“Mr. Wilson in sending us the American Army had laid down the 
fourteen well-known conditions. Were we ready to cease the fight 
the day when the Germans made their submission on these several terms? 
If I had refused to answer affirmatively this would have been nothing 
less than going back on my word, the country would have unanimously 
been against me, while our soldiers would have disowned me with 
good reason.” * 


What can one add more ? 

Everything therefore happened in proper sequence. ‘The 
Governments charged with the conduct of the war took the 
responsibility of deciding if it was or was not the time to 
conclude an armistice. They invited the High Command 
to take its own responsibility by submitting to them the 
military conditions of this armistice. 

The negotiations between the Allies were the subject of 
a series of interviews and of correspondence from October 24th 
to November 4th, the date on which the text of the convention 
was definitely settled. This exchange of views was carried 
out between the Allied and associated Governments in official 
gatherings and in the official sittings of the Supreme Council 
of War. This council, called the Council of Versailles because 
its secretariat was permanently installed in that town in the 
Trianon Palace, had been set up at Rapallo in November, 
1917. It was composed of the heads of Governments and 
its permanent secretariat included a military representative 
of each of the Great Allied Powers. It was the duty of this 
secretariat to prepare controlling decisions of an inter-Allied 
order relating to the conduct of the war, by collecting informa- 
tion and making all the necessary contacts. The Supreme 
Council worked regularly through all the campaign of 1918. 
It continued to play its part until the opening of the Peace 


Conference and very especially in fixing the conditions of the 
armistice. 


* Grandeurs et Miséres dune Victoire. 
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The problem was no longer to carry on the war and beat 
the enemy. To reach final success a mass effort of sacrifice 
and of will power had been necessary but this was relatively 
simple because all the Allies were filled with the same deter- 
mination to carry on the struggle until victory. Differences 
of conception, of methods and of customs, reservations, 
inevitable suspicions had too often made the task hard to 
carry out, but there was a common objective towards which 
all activities tended. From the time when the principal 
lines of the peace treaty took shape through the armistice 
it could no longer be the same. The necessarily divergent 
interests of each country came into play with greater activity, 
as we shall see, as the discussions which dealt with the con- 
ditions of the armistice gave rise on the part of all the 
Governments to a cautious and wary manner of acting. 


GENERAL WEYGAND. 
(Translated by David Freeman.) 


(Lo be continued.) 


ACTS IN AID 


MERCHANT shipping has for centuries been controlled by laws 
of its own country, the countries it trades with, and the 
countries claiming ownership of the waters it uses. As a 
general rule the first class of laws are intended to benefit the 
industry, and the other two are often inimical. All three 
classes of laws generally have a strong nationalistic bias. 
As a prosperous and flourishing industry can give a good live- 
lihood to its personnel, it is obvious that these have a strong 
interest in the success of their trade. Many of the old 
Navigation Laws of this country contain valuable sugges- 
tions for practical use at the present time. Indeed, it seems 
a pity that some of them were ever allowed to lapse, and their 
provisions show that the general principles affecting ancient 
shipping were in some instances very similar to those in 
force now. 

In 1181 it was forbidden to sell English ships to foreigners. 
For years certain foreign States have been buying our old 
ships cheaply and using them in competition against us. It 
is highly probable that some of the obsolete ships we have sold 
to Japan for scrapping have been distributed over China in 
the form of expended munitions. Whatever the immediate 
profits may have been, it is clear that our medieval prede- 
cessors did not believe in helping aliens to undercut our own 
ships in our own ports. 

English merchant shipping throughout the later Middle 
Ages was very much at the mercy of the Hanseatic League, 
an association of German towns which specialised in peaceful 
penetration. They were so successful that they held crowns 
in pawn, set up and overthrew princes, and placed their 
merchants above the laws of states. They obtained such 
privileges in London that at one period they were entrusted 
with the guard of one of the City’s gates. Naturally they did 
their best to destroy English merchant shipping, which was 
a serious rival of their own marine, and many of our ships 
were lost through their machinations. Their conspiracies 
ruined the nationalist efforts of Simon de Montfort and the 
Earl of Warwick. It is interesting to recall that in the port 
of Hull, where the population was largely of Nordic extrac- 
tion, they were very roughly handled, being stoned and 
otherwise assaulted. 

The protests of the English shipowners led to the first 
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Navigation Act, 1381, the principle of which was “ to freight 
none but English ships.” In other words, goods could only 
be brought into England or taken out of it in English ships, 
‘in which ships also the great part of the crews shall be the 
King’s subjects.” This was excellent in intention, but 
Richard IT overlooked the fact that a merchant navy which 
has been neglected for generations cannot carry a nation’s 
trade by a stroke of the pen. The next year merchants were 
allowed to use foreign ships if they could not ship under our flag. 


In 1390 at least half the sale value of foreign goods sold 
in England had to be spent in buying English articles, and 
English goods could only be exported under the English flag. 
Here was a fairly extreme measure, but it is one thing to make 
laws, and quite a different matter to enforce them. The Hansa 
agents were past masters of the art of bribery. On the Conti- 
nent they had bribed kings and their ministers, and they did 
the same in England. These Germans also had nothing to 
learn about intrigue. After each Navigation Act protecting 
English trade, they insidiously set to work to win back their 
lost ground. 

When Warwick made Edward IV king, the Yorkist party, 
which favoured English shipping, got the Navigation Act of 
1463 passed, which forced English merchants to use English 
ships. This, of course, did not please the Hanseatic League. 
Behind the strife and civil war of the next few years was the 
secret influence and financial power of the German merchants. 
Warwick fell at Barnet, and the Hanseatic League won back 
their old privileged position, to the detriment of English 
shipping, by the Treaty of Utrecht, 1474. 

The English shipping industry was rescued from the 
League and raised to heights it had never known before by 
two forces in alliance with each other. The Tudor dynasty 
and the Merchant Adventurers worked together for their 
country against the foreigner. Henry VII, Henry VIII, and 
Elizabeth all had a sound appreciation of the value of sea 
power to this country, but their methods of obtaining it were 
slightly different, though effective. Henry VII built ships 
for his own defence, and he encouraged his subjects to build 
them. As ships in commission cost money, Henry used his 
ships for trade. Naturally the royal shipowner did not look 
with much favour on his foreign rivals. He passed Navigation 
Acts in 1485 and 1489. The English merchants took upon 
themselves the duty of enforcing these laws against their 
competitors. Some of the English towns placed their own 
restrictions on German trade. 
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Henry VIII had not the keen interest in trade that his 
father had, but he did a priceless service to his country by 
his development of the Royal Navy. His foreign policy 
probably forced him to realise the value of sea power. Quite 
unintentionally he sowed the seeds of a private feud which 
was to banish the Germans from England. Queen Katherine 
was friendly to the Hansa traders. Anne Boleyn, as the 
great-granddaughter of Geoffrey Boleyn, one of the original 
Merchant Adventurers, was their enemy. At a pageant to 
celebrate her coronation, the Hansa merchants placed the 
Boleyn arms beneath those of Henry’s, while above them 
both were the coats of Castile and Aragon, for the divorced 
Queen Katherine. Anne never forgave the insult, and 
although she went to the block, she left a daughter to avenge 
her. The Navigation Acts of 1531 and 1541 hampered the 
Hansa ships, and in 1540 concessions on both exports and 
imports were made to foreigners who used English ships. 

In the next reign the Hansa lost a famous lawsuit in 
London. Under Mary a curious situation developed. The 
Queen and her Spanish husband favoured foreign shipping. 
The merchants and shipowners fought stubbornly for their 
own vessels. Perhaps a good deal of Mary’s unpopularity 
was due to commercial as well as to theological differences. 

Under Elizabeth the Hanseatic power in England was 
slowly strangled. She was not strong enough to kill it in the 
early years of her reign, but she harassed it while favouring 
the Merchant Adventurers, among whom was Sir Thomas 
Gresham, a determined enemy of the League. The Hansa 
replied by providing money and ships for the Armada. In 
1598, on August 4th, a baleful date for Germany, the Hansa 
merchants’ were expelled from England. Anne Boleyn’s child 
had done her duty. 

By the peculiar irony of fate, the defeat of Spain freed 
the Dutch to become our most dangerous rivals. The first 
two Stuarts blighted English shipping. They had none of 
the sound commercial and financial sense of the Tudors, and 
they could not understand that British merchant ships must 
be protected wherever they go. Consequently our trade with 
Northern Europe almost disappeared, and our merchant ships 
were liable to be attacked by Dutch, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
or pirates, as soon as they left home waters. 

All this was smartly changed by the Commonwealth. 
The Puritans might be regicides, but they were Englishmen. 
In 1646 an Act forbade the American plantations to export 
their goods in foreign ships. In 1650 it was enacted that no 
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foreign ship should trade with these colonies without a 
licence. The next year came the strictest Act of all. By 
this no produce of Asia, Africa, or America could be imported 
into any part of the British Empire except in British ships. 
The same regulation applied to European countries, except 
that goods could be brought here under the flag of the country 
of origin. The definition of a British ship was “ British- 
built . . . owned by British subjects, and of which the 
master and three-fourths of the crew belonged to Great 
Britain.”’ As the Dutch then had the carrying trade of the 
world, these Acts were obviously aimed at them, and the 
First Dutch War, 1652-1654, followed. The Acts remained 
in force. 


Charles II had no intention of quarrelling with his new 
Government, and that Government meant to protect English 
shipping. In 1660 an Act strengthened the Commonwealth 
laws, and confined all coastal trade to the English flag. In 
1663 another law forbade the colonies to import goods in 
foreign vessels. These led to the Second Dutch War, 1665- 
1667. At the Treaty of Breda, 1667, the Act was modified. 
In 1672 another Act forced nearly all goods to be imported in 
English ships, of which the crews were at least three-fourths 
English. This brought on the Third Dutch War of 1672-1673. 
The next year a commercial treaty was concluded between 
England and the Netherlands. 


The strict application of the Navigation Acts was one of 
the causes which led to the American Revolution. This could 
have been avoided if more understanding had been shown on 
both sides, but it is clear that we had a sound case in objecting 
to our colonies which depended on us for protection helping 
our enemies in Europe by trading with them. The United 
States enacted shipping laws against us, but the West Indies 
suffered more than either side, as the United States had done 
much trade with them. In 1794 a shipping treaty was 
negotiated between Great Britain and the U.S.A. which 
relieved the West Indies, caused considerable annoyance to 
the home public of both countries, and deeply angered the 
French, who wished the U.S.A. to continue her hostility to 
Great Britain. Until 1830 trade between the U.S.A. and the 
West Indian colonies was interrupted by a series of retali- 
ations. These, doubtless, had some influence on the American 
War of 1812. 

Beginning with 1824, a series of treaties were made with 
individual foreign countries by which we made concessions in 
our shipping laws in return for trade privileges from them. 


—_ 
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The early Victorian period saw considerable agitation against 
protection, largely owing to doctrinaire theories which were 
artificially favoured by events of the day. At the end of 
the French wars, we were in a very strong maritime position, 
while other countries still had internal and external troubles. 
The growing importance of the colonies, and especially of 
Canada, which did much trade with the U.S.A., forced the 
British Government to reconsider the Navigation Acts, which 
were repealed in 1849. 

It is not pretended that this brief survey of Acts in aid of 
the Merchant Service includes even a mention of each one. 
Laws passed with the intention of helping British shipping 
are so many that a thorough examination of them and their 
fruits would fill a large volume. Enough has been quoted to 
draw a few conclusions. We see, first of all, that foreigners 
have always attached great importance to the value of our 
trade and its conveyance. However much our social, political 
or theological views may have clashed with those held abroad, 
every foreign state has ever been anxious to trade with us, 
and carry goods for us. Next, every attempt to protect 
British shipping has always had to contend with opposition 
at home and abroad. Thirdly, this opposition is so powerful 
that only a resolute, determined and consistent policy by the 
government of the day has succeeded in its object of building 
up a prosperous Merchant Service. Fourthly, protection usually 
promotes retaliation abroad. Lastly, protection is never given 
until the shipping industry is in a state of chronic depression, 
and when given whole-heartedly and persistently, it is effi- 
cacious. 


It is somewhat peculiar that all the other trading states of 
the world should attach great importance to the export, im- 
port, and carrying trades of a country which is small in area, 
has never been great in population, and over the centuries 
of its history has fought and beaten most of its customers. 
We have no monopoly of any commodity, nor are any of our 
natural or manufactured products so superlatively excellent 
that foreigners cannot do without them. Yet foreigners want 
our trade. We should realise the fact and use it. 

The early Navigation Acts led to the Hanseatic League 
assisting the Spanish Armada, to the three Dutch Wars, and 
were contributory factors to two wars with the U.S.A. We 
beat the Spaniards and the Dutch. The two American wars 
each came at a time when our hands were full in Europe, 
and the young republic was helped enormously by public 
sympathy in this country, so that neither war was fought to 
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a finish. This brings us to a very serious trait in the national 
character. Whenever England has had wars or controversies 
with foreigners, she has always had traitors within her gates, 
Before the Reformation, our shipping competitors could bribe 
kings, courtiers and merchants. A needy king who urgently 
wanted money found it easier to grant the requests of glib 
foreigners who had gold to give away rather than to wring 
taxes out of his stubborn and suspicious countrymen. Then 
the powerful merchants combined to form a faction which 
wanted low freights, careless of what flag they shipped under, 
and equally careless of ruining their own countrymen. After 
the American Revolution this faction was strengthened by 
unpractical theorists who believed any form of protection 
was a sin against the light, and would see starvation and ruin 
round them rather than break the rigid tenets of their own 
academic beliefs. This alliance produced the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws in 1849, and though it may have changed 
its name, it is still a potent political force to-day. 


Not unnaturally, retaliation was one of the most frequent 
replies to our Navigation Acts. This has taken the forms 
of direct imitation, bounties, protective Customs duties, 
subsidies, diplomatic intimidation, and war. As a general 
rule, all these methods have failed when the Governments 
which have passed Navigation Acts have had the courage 
to enforce their policy in the face of all opposition. Frequently 
our competitors have been unable to retaliate when their 
own shipping laws have previously eliminated our services. 
It was useless, for example, for the Hanseatic League, the 
Dutch, or the U.S.A., to protest against our coastal shipping 
being restricted to our flag when their own coastal trade was 
their own monopoly. Nevertheless, objections were always 
made against our Navigation Acts, partly because our trade 
was worth having, and partly because our natural timidity 
towards foreigners and our national inferiority complex in the 
presence of foreigners has encouraged them to believe that 
we can be bullied into giving valuable concessions away at 
the expense of our own people. It is only fair to add that 
these remarks apply to politicians and landsmen rather than 
to seamen. Retaliation against us became less serious as our 
Empire and trade increased, and as our sea power improved. 
Action could be taken against Plantagenet England which 
was inadvisable against the Empire which crushed Napoleon. 

Before the Tudor period the Merchant Service of England 


was its Navy. The state of this may be guessed by the 
numerous invasions and raids we suffered from various 
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quarters. Navigation Acts were passed, but each met with 
agitation and opposition at home and abroad, until it was a 
dead letter. Consequently it was not until the Tudor reigns 
that sovereigns, nobles, merchants, and seamen combined to 
establish sea power in spite of all opposition, that our Merchant 
Service became a great industry. Under the first two Stuarts 
it languished, to be revived by the Commonwealth with its 
Navigation Acts, since when it has remained one of the chief 
supports of the nation and Empire. 

It is worthy of notice that these Acts have only been of 
real value when they have been supported by people who knew 
what they wanted, and meant to have it. Neither the Tudors 
nor Cromwell were unduly nervous about the disapproval of 
opponents, native or alien. They took a policy which ex- 
perience had proved was sound and held it against all attacks, 
and that policy repaid them by its success. 

Most of our Acts in aid of Merchant Shipping are forgotten 
history in the land of their birth. Abroad they are practical 
politics. The majority of the great maritime nations restrict 
their coastal trade to their own flag. One, the U.S.A., has 
extended the principle to her possessions, so that goods may 
only be carried between the U.S.A. ports and her colonies 
in U.S.A. ships. Quite a number of states, large and small, 
have adopted various restrictions to force their own nationals 
and others to use their own ships. They have realised that 
a prosperous Merchant Service is a prime necessity of sea 
power, and that in a world of jealous competitors, it must be 
supported by Navigation Acts. 


In spite of the recent improvement in shipping statistics, 
the industry is very far from the proud heights it occupied 
in 1914. In view of the fact that about three-quarters of our 
food, much of our raw materials, and most of our oil come 
from abroad, the numbers of our ships and seamen are in- 
adequate for our national safety, for we cannot depend on 
foreigners to supply and serve usin war. Although we started 
the last war with the largest Merchant Service the world has 
ever known, we had not enough shipping then, and had to 
use allied and neutral ships as well as all we could build. 
This dependence on shipping and our present deficiency is 
a weakness foreigners are not slow to exploit against us. 
It seems, therefore, that one or more Navigation Acts are 
needed. The matter of retaliation can hardly be a menace 
when foreign Navigation Acts have made this impossible. 
The old excuse of seasonable demands and consequent 
unemployment during slack seasons is unworthy when 
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so many foreign ships are seen in our ports all the year 
round. 

A start could be made by reserving all coastal trade for 
our own flag. This would give us a reserve of the smaller 
vessels which the Royal Navy found so useful in the Great 
War. Preferential tariffs, subsidies, or bounties could be 
used to secure inter-Imperial trade. In contrast to the 
attitude of the American colonies, the three great British 
Pacific Dominions have not only shown much concern over 
the eclipse of our flag in that ocean, but they have also proposed 
to pass strict Navigation Acts of their own to force all traffic 
between them under the Red Ensign. All British ships should 
be forced to carry sufficient crews, of which all the officers 
and four-fifths of the men should be British subjects. In 
connection with this, it is interesting to remember that in 
the eighteenth century any foreigner who served two years 
in a British ship while we were at war could claim naturalis- 
ation. Every British ship should always have a certificated 
British officer in charge of her while at sea. No British ship 
should be allowed to pass into foreign hands, either to be used 
against us, or to be scrapped to make munitions which might 
be fired at our forces. This provision would not apply to new 
ships built here to foreign orders, but would be designed to 
prevent foreign firms buying our old vessels at scrap prices, 
and undercutting us with consequent smaller overhead 
charges. 

These regulations would give the nation more ships and 
men, with favourable repercussions on employment, national 
reserves, dividends, taxation capacity, and on our international 
position. On the other hand, they would mean a complete 
reversal of our shipping policy of the last ninety years. As 
such they would be passionately resisted by theorists, poli- 
ticians and foreigners. It is fairly certain that this resistance 
would not be carried to the point of war, as in the past, for 
most maritime nations have similar legislation, and we are 
increasing our naval protection to a standard where few states 
will be anxious to quarrel with us. To the theorists it should 
be said that policies and laws should be the servants of their 
generation, and not their masters. Nine decades ago when we 
repealed the Navigation Acts most ships had canvas. We 
have not kept to sails because our grandfathers had them, 
and there is no good reason why we should retain their laws 
if they are not suitable for our times. 


E. H. Baxter. 


POEM 


CHRIST ON THE TYNE 
(T'o Joan, who asked for verse at Christmas) 


THE moon shines bitter-cold and clear 
Above deserted pit-head gear. 

Long silences of shadow lie 

Where staiths reach up into the sky. 
White are the wharfs. The river sucks 
Beside the lonely lines of trucks. 

The moon shines bitter-cold and clear 
Above the bar, beyond the pier. 

The frosty star-points freeze and crack, 
And the wind cries over Jarrow slake. 


Along the street the yellow lamps 

Gleam in the bitter midnight damps— 

The thick frost, like a little snow, 

Settling on everything below. 

Pavement and roof are ’glint with rime. 
The church clock strikes the quarter chime. 


She hears it strike, and shuts her eyes 
To catch the multiple replies, 

And the Tyneside clocks in one accord 
Proclaim the Coming of the Lord. 

To tuned ears the silence swells 

In a solemn clash and clang of bells— 
From Wylam, o’er the frosted fields, 
To the shipyards and the docks of Shields. 
And silence goes and silence comes. 
Quietly the kettle steams and hums, 
Hardly to be heard at all. 

The firelight flickers on the wall. 
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She lies in peace, in peace she lies, 

With nought but wonder in her eyes, 
Wonder at the things that were, 

The things her life had given her— 

All little things, all commonplace— 

A kindly act, a friendly face, 

A song, a word, a laughing mouth, 

The first sweet kisses of her youth. 
When Morpeth town was a country town 
(How fast these fifty years have flown !), 
And bare-legged boys in Wansbeck stream 
(So long ago! So swift the dream !) 
Paddled in the summer weather. . . . 
When old Jim polished up the leather, 
Sitting in the harness-room. . . . 

The stable cat, the stable broom 

Of twigs, that witches used to ride. . 

In the winter woods the white owl cried, 
And puddles shone beneath the moon. . . 
The gray clouds scud in the afternoon, 
The red sun dips, the long night falls, 
And from the woods the white owl calls. 


It was by Morpeth woods they kissed, 
At the first quiet summer evening’s tryst. 


And the thicket stirred with the evening sound, 


And the shadows lay along the ground. 
The night-clouds towered in cliffs of gold 
Above the hill beyond the fold. 

And so night came, the gentle night : 

The stars shone and the moon was bright. 


But spring flits back and summer flies, 
And youth is lost, and first-love dies. 
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She was an old woman now, they said, 
With seventy years upon her head— 
A dying woman (though they didn’t say)... . 
The Lord gave and He takes away. 

‘* The life Thou gavest, O my Lord, 
The life that quickened at Thy word, 
I yield it gratefully to Thee, 

I yield What Is for What May Be. 
The garment wherewith I was born 

Is stained with sin and sadly worn ; 
But Christ shall wash away all stain, 
And I shall be Thy child again. 

Dear Lord, with all my heart I cry 

To Thee for childhood’s purity.” 


The Tyneside clocks move slowly on, 
Ticking the sluggish seconds gone. 

A cloud comes up across the moon. 
The heavy time moves slowly on. 


In the tiny temples without a priest 

They kneel and pray to the Saviour Christ ; 
In the echoing temples of Christ the Lord 
Old men in robes read out the Word, 

The organs swell and the great chords roll, 
And eternal echoes shake the soul ; 

The altar-cloths are spotless white, 

The silver gleams in the candle-light, 

The burnished censers smoke and swing 

In the mighty temples of Christ the King. 


Far over lonely Otterburn 

The wheel of stars begins to turn ; 
The diadem, the orb, the rod, 
Glitter within the robes of God, 
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Her thoughts are slowly losing hold 
Upon the sad-sweet things of old. 

The farthest things drop back and lie 
Buried even from memory. 

The shadows of her middle years 

Stand in the silence of inward tears. 

The dim days come, and cross, and go— 
Pain swift as pleasure—even so ! 


‘* Lord, I have lived—not quite in vain—, 
And now I come to Thee again, 

Not without sin, but without fear, 

For the Everlasting Arms are near, 

And they shall bear me up to Thee, 

That where Thou dwellest I may be. 

Oh, Christ, the choirs of heaven shall sing 
For this poor sinner Thou shalt bring— 
Redeemed by Thee—to Thine own place 
Before the Almighty Father’s face. 

And, Christ, I wait to touch Thy hand 
And follow Thee to that good land, 

To clutch Thy heavenly garment’s hem 
And find at last Jerusalem.”’ 


Under the moon the Spirit passes 

Silent over the gleaming grasses, 

By moonlit pools and waters dim, 

Down to the quiet river’s brim ; 

Past timbered wharf and gaunt gray staith, 
With the river lapping underneath, 

Where colliers creak at their mooring-wires ; 
By the glowing bowls of watchmen’s fires ; 
By half-ribbed hulls in girdered sheds 

And humped dwarf-cranes on pier-heads ; 
By wharf and wall and dripping lock, 
Empty quay, deserted dock ; 

And like a mist on either hand 

Reaching out to touch the land, 

Moving through each dismal street 

On sure, unheard, unhurried feet. 
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She hears Him come, ere yet He comes : 
Far, far a roll of serried drums, 

A trumpet note from outer space .. . 
The fore-cast glory of His face! .. . 

That smile that breaks men’s hearts to see 
Floods all her knowledge silently. 


The burnished censers smoke and swing 

In the mighty temples of Christ the King ; 
The organs roll and surge and sing, 

And the bells of Tyne are battering. 

From Wylam, o’er the frosted fields, 

The bells ring out to distant Shields. 

The steeples rock as the great bells swing— 
And the bells of Shields answering. 

The bells of Tyne in clashed accord 
Proclaim the birth of Christ the Lord— 

Of Christ the Lord! of Christ the King !— 
And the bells of Shields answering. 


A lone late shepherd leaves his fold— 

As other shepherds did of old— 

And, turning, marks he how his sheep 

A sudden listening silence keep. 

A hind in some far-distant farm, 

With swinging lamp upon his arm, 

Peers through the door of the cattle-sheds, 

And sees how the dumb beasts bow their heads. 
Clear through the night the far Tyne peals— 
But he among his cattle kneels. 


CYRIL Stott. 


ONE GENERATION TALKS TO ANOTHER 


A WIDESPREAD belief there seems in vogue nowadays, a belief 
that the generations of this land now passing have been 
terrible and pitiable failures. They are considered to have 
muddled things frightfully. The youth of the nation points 
to our troubles, to the unrest and feeling of insecurity, to the 
dread of a new and worse war, and to the piling up on all 
sides of ruinous armaments. Glibly they say, ‘“‘ These be 
the fruits of your mishandlings, Oh muddle-headed ancestors of 
mine. A dreadful heritage of hate and ruin you have left to us.” 

Easy it is to talk in that strain. Youth accuses both old 
and middle-aged alike. Such talk, too, seems quite an easy 
way of obtaining popularity. At prize distributions, children 
are told of the arrant failures who have preceded them, and 
how it is up to them to put the world right. S. Spencer ex- 
hibits his derisive painting, “‘ Adoration of Old Men,” and 
W. D. Pierce in his book, “ Air War,” writes almost gleefully, 
‘“‘ Next time it is Daedalus, not Icarus, who will perish—the 
old man, not the youth.” That might not matter overmuch 
were not the fate of the old buffers to be shared equally with 
the other non-combatants, the women and children too. 

Such is the indictment. It seems a strong one. But is 
the accusation well founded ? Is it, indeed, a just one, or 
even a passably correct one ? Are not those who have lived 
through the periods under judgment entitled to hold very 
different views ? 

To go back forty years. Kitchener was then engaged in 
the reconquest of the Sudan. By nature that very fertile 
land had by bad government, fanatical and military, been 
turned into a wilderness, and its semi-starved and desperate 
inhabitants had been constantly raiding into Egypt. No one 
surely can seriously maintain that Kitchener’s work there 
has not improved out of all question the material welfare 
and contentment of that now very prosperous country. 

Then followed the South African War. People nowadays 
seem to think that here was a case of the British picking a 
quarrel with and using their overwhelming might to bludgeon 
into submission a tiny pacific and peace-loving people.* It 

* Deneys Reitz, the son of a former President of the Orange Free State, 
writing in exile as an irreconcilable, in his book “‘ Commando,” says : “‘ The 
Transvaalers were spoiling for a fight, and from what I saw in Pretoria 
during the weeks that preceded the ultimatum, I feel sure that in any case 
the Boers would have insisted on a rupture.” And again, ‘“‘ In the Free 
State the people openly talked of driving the English into the sea,” 
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is forgotten that the challenge and the ultimatum came from 
the ‘lransvaal; that the Boers were better armed—their 
heavy taxation of the Rand had supplied them with money 
galore for this—that at the beginning of the war they could 
put far more men in the field than we could. The previous 
trial of arms with its Lang’s Nek and Majuba they had won 
quite easily, and they had good reason for expecting to do 
the same again. The issue was whether South Africa was to 
remain in the Empire at all, and whether the more liberal 
English ideas of government, towards whites and blacks alike, 
were to prevail. The war started with Boer victories on all 
the three fronts, and with the long drawn-out siege of the 
British in Ladysmith. 


Distressed at our disasters, but with our colonies aiding 
us, we showed the resolution needed, and made the efforts 
and sacrifices required to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion. Everyone knows what a splendid fight the Boers 
put up. They on their part were most surprised at the 
determination we showed, and continued to display despite 
their prolonged resistance. But as soon as this resistance 
ceased, however, we did our best to repair the damage done. 
The taxpayers of this country, who had already expended 
£250,000,000 on the war, now provided the money to rebuild 
and restore the damaged farms—they, in fact, paid the 
“reparations.” Then, clearly showing that we wanted the 
Dutch and British to live together in co-operative amity, we 
gave the erstwhile rebellious provinces equal voting rights 
and self-government. The results of this statesmanlike policy 
were seen in the help given us during the Great War by 
South Africa, under the guidance of Botha. 


But this war had the effect of completely exorcizing our 
taste for military adventures, and henceforth we were to 
remain keen workers in the cause of peace. Seriously and 
energetically the country then embarked on a widespread 
programme of social reform. Elementary education until the 
age of fourteen years was already in force, but only to the 
fortunate few was more than this available. ‘‘ Higher 
Education ” was taken in hand, the money for new secondary 
schools and polytechnics provided, and an elaborate scholar- 
ship system founded—from elementary to secondary, from 
secondary to the universities. More than half the under- 
graduates now in residence at Oxford are in receipt of some 
form of outside financial assistance—and presumably other- 
wise could not go there. To-day some of the very highest 
positions in the land are filled by ex-elementary school- 
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children, who had no influence beyond their own outstanding 
ability, perseverance and character, and—and it is a very big 
and—the State help generously supplied to them, which has 
enabled their talents to blossom and bear fruit. No mean 
achievement, all this. 

Other social improvements, too, are very noticeable. At 
the beginning of the period bare-footed children were common ; 
grown men and women in this plight not so rare as to attract 
attention in the streets. The gibe— 

“‘ Both rich and poor alike their nakedness display ; 

The poor because they must, the rich because they may.” 
has quite lost any force nowadays. Faces badly disfigured by 
smallpox were quite common. Drunkenness has been made 
to recede. Speaking generally, children now are bigger, 
better fed, and taller than their parents, better clothed and 
better educated. This is only as it should be—progress has 
been accomplished, but it might not have been, and only 
has been as the result of strong and determined efforts. 

Its other social legislation, too, has been outstanding. It 
has put on the Statute Book the workers’ insurance and the 
Old Age Pension schemes, found the money for them and 
made them workable, bringing the economic security hitherto 
absent to millions of workers here. 

In practical invention the age in question has produced the 
motor car—not so many years have elapsed since no mechanic- 
ally-driven vehicle was allowed to exceed three miles per 
hour, and had to be preceded by a man carrying a red flag 
--the aeroplane, and also wireless. The latter also has made 
travel by sea far safer. 

In what might be called ‘‘ Abstract Endeavour,” it has 
not lacked heroism, and has given us men of the stamp of 
Scott and Oates, Mallory and Irvine, and the flyers like 
Hawker and Amy Johnson, worthy successors all of the Drakes 
and Franklins of the past. 

Then in the midst of its great programme of social better- 
ment, it was caught up in the maelstrom of the World War. 
That the nation was peaceably inclined is shown by the cold 
reception the public had accorded to the warnings of our 
danger from such widely different personalities as the fiery 
socialist Robert Blatchford, the venerable Field-marshal Lord 
Roberts, and the poet Kipling. All were derided. In office 
were the Liberals. No accusation could be made against that 
party of seeking or desiring war. A perusal of the work and 
despatches of Sir Edward Grey is calculated to convince the 
most sceptical that we did our best first to avoid the coming 
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war, and later when that was clearly impossible, to restrict 
its field. It has been said that the country entered light- 
heartedly into the struggle. That is quite false. The crowds 
outside Buckingham Palace did cheer the King when he 
appeared on the balcony, but it was the cheering of solemn 
and awed men and women, very different to the joyous and 
hilarious cheering that later was to greet him at his Jubilee. 
There was nothing of the “a Berlin” touch about it. 


To invaded and martyrised Belgium the nation honoured 
its treaty obligations. Those troops it had ready it sent: 
“contemptible” indeed in numbers for the ordeal before 
them, but splendid in heroic spirit. These had against fearful 
odds to hold the enemy while the nation prepared. Cases 
can be cited of men wounded in August in the retreat from 
Mons out and wounded again before the end of the next 
September, such was our plight for trained troops. Kipling 
had written ‘* Will ye wait for the splattering shrapnel ere ye 
learn how a gun is laid?” That is precisely what we did do 
—we were so unprepared for war. We learnt it in the Somme 
battles and to the tune of half a million casualties. Do we 
realise in these days of sympathy for “ poor Germany ” that the 
Germans killed far more British than we killed of them ? 
Yet, reeling under the carnage, our people held fast—with a 
bravery and a humour almost passing understanding. 

It was the war to end war—alas, we have been undeceived 
since—and no sacrifices were too great. Our savings here 
and abroad were mortgaged and spent. Youngsters and 
conscript fathers went to the front, with little hatred of the 
enemy but with wonderful heroism and self-sacrifice, and yet 
with intense repugnance and disgust for their task, learning 
to be killed, and what was to many even worse, learning to 
shed the blood of others. And it was not a leaven, but the 
whole nation that responded. Behind the lines the same 
spirit and determination lived. No crew ever refused to put 
to sea in face of the submarine menace. Its food it rationed, 
so that while all went short, none starved. It submitted to 
conscription. Its women helped in every possible way. Who 
can remember without being moist-eyed, those women, 
yellower than ever Chinaman was, stained by the fumes in 
which they worked. 


Turkey it knocked out with its left hand. It reeled under 
the submarine attack, it reeled under the last mighty and 
desperate attacks of the German armies, but it held tight. 
And then, still with sickening losses it broke through the 
Hindenburg lines, and brought the war to a successful end. 
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Then again and without rancour we did our best to remove 
the bitterness. The Treaty of Versailles is described as a 
bad treaty, and we are blamed for it. But we were not free 
agents. Our Allies had to be considered ; it was their lands 
that had been invaded and ravaged. Moreover, Germany, 
at least in Europe, lost nothing that was really German 
(except Danzig, that was made a free city). In all doubtful 
cases the people concerned had plebiscites to decide under 
which flag they elected to live. What other great war has 
shown such consideration to the feelings and interests of the 
vanquished ? The reparations demanded are spoken of as 
fantastic and impossible. True, but were they not a fair 
assessment of the material damage done to the Allies? 
Actually, we made loans to Germany and her partners in 
defeat, to set them on their feet again—loans made to our 
cost, for in no case seemingly are we to get back our 
money. 

The nation then, shorn of a million of its best—their 
honoured names are on the war memorials throughout the 
length and breadth of the land ; of their subsequent help we 
have been deprived—seriously set about repairing its dis- 
organised and shattered civilian life. The aftermath of war 
brought many difficulties and evils in its train. 

Strikes it encountered, of the police, of the miners, of the 
railwaymen, and then the General Strike. Deep sympathy for 
the strikers it felt, but it realised that such was not the way 
to win back to economic welfare, that no policy of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul was just, and with resolution it refused to 
be stampeded into rash and unsound actions. 

Women were felt to have vindicated their claims to 
citizenship in its widest sense, and they received the vote. 

To Ireland, though we remain puzzled as to what she really 
does want, has been given a free hand to control her own 
destinies. 

Throughout there has been shown a willingness to face and 
to grapple with, usually with success, each succeeding diffi- 
culty as it has arisen. The problems of the distressed areas, 
of slum clearances, and of unemployment generally, still 
remain, though much good work in connection with them 
has already been effected, and the country has been brought 
back to a considerable degree of prosperity. 

Nostrums and dictatorships alike, whether of the Right 
or of the Left, the nation has refused to countenance. It 
has faithfully kept to its principles of Democracy and free 
speech. 
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Mistakes it has made, for humanity remains fallible. One 
such, seemingly, was its disarmament policy, which has now 
had to be reversed so hurriedly and drastically. But if so, 
it was surely a generous and warm-hearted one, and based on 
the fallacy, alas, that other nations too would have realised 
the folly, if not the wickedness, of attacking each other, and 
have followed this country in its disarmament policy. 

“Happy is the land which has no history,” it has been 
said. We have experienced an age of violent palpitating 
history. Such is the record of the generations who are 
passing. Do they deserve obliquity ? 

The future is certainly with Youth, and Youth has our high 
hopes and good wishes. Far from despairing of it, we feel con- 
fident that in its turn it will shoulder its responsibilities and 
face its problems, and they are not likely to be all easy ones, 
with moral integrity and high courage. As for those of us of 
the old brigades, we can look forward, as we did in the past, 


clear-eyed and unafraid, and undaunted say : Ave, Cesar, 
te moriturt salutamus.” 


EpwIin M. JOHNSON. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION AND THE BRITISH 
ELEMENT 


Many and varied are the views entertained and expressed 
on the subject of immigration to Canada, on building up the 
British element in Canadian population, on the measures 
which should be introduced, the methods and schemes which 
should be adopted. It was always a big and difficult ques- 
tion, but its difficulties have been multiplied manyfold by the 
period of the depression in Canada and the utter change 
which has come over most conditions affecting immigration. 
To-day, with Canada steadily emerging from the slough of 
despond in which she has been struggling for the past few 
years, the question of immigration is again cropping up after 
a long profound silence. The need of more people in Canada, 
particularly those of British extraction, is admitted on every 
hand if the Dominion is to achieve the destiny set for her. 
But how is Canada going to settle them and keep them ? 

Whatever the disparity of view on the question in Canada 
and elsewhere one cannot, unfortunately, disregard statistics 
which, if cold, are nevertheless eloquent. And these would 
seem to necessitate an entire revision of the problem, the 
acquiring of fresh viewpoints, and the devotion of deeper 
study from new angles. This not alone by reason of the 
altered conditions the depression has brought about, but from 
consciousness of the unsatisfactory record of the past. Delving 
into government records reveals a situation which few of 
those who talk loosely of immigration realize. Throughout 
her modern history Canada has been little more than a sieve 
through which most of her immigrants passed rapidly, and 
despite the herculean efforts made in the decade previous to 
the closing down of the depression, to stimulate, augment and 
aid a movement of people from Great Britain, the British 
element in Canadian population is steadily declining. 

A survey of the sixty-five years between Confederation 
in 1867 and the last census in 1931 discloses that roughly over 
that period Canada was able to keep one out of every three 
of all immigrants she attracted and received. During this 
time the Dominion received a total of approximately six and 
a half million immigrants. The 1931 census shows an immi- 
grant population of only 2,307,525, or about 35 per cent. of 
the number official returns show to have entered since Con- 
federation. Some allowance must, of course, be made for 
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immigrants of the earlier years who have died in the Dominion, 
but these would make small difference in the total. On the 
other hand, in the years since this census the exodus has been 
substantially greater than the influx, so that the situation 
to-day would show that proportion reduced. 

Immigration from the British Isles alone over this broad 
period has a somewhat better record. Immigrants to enter 
Canada in the fifty years between 1881 and 1931 totalled 
2,300,000. At the time of the 1931 census 1,138,943 were 
recorded as living in Canada. On the face of this Canada 
would appear to have been able to keep one immigrant out 
of every two, though the comparison is not exact, there being 
no subdivision of immigration by nationalities recorded for 
the years from 1867 to 1881. Also recent years, which have 
seen a greater movement back to the Motherland than to 
Canada, would considerably affect this showing. Still, taking 
the whole period of development since the building of the 
transcontinental railway, British immigration has apparently 
done somewhat better than the movement as a whole. 

The most important period in Canadian immigration, in a 
consideration of a future movement of people, and the one 
of principal interest and concern, was between 1921 and 1931. 
There were years when the flow of immigrants was system- 
atized and regulated to the highest degree, when all manner 
of settlement and placement schemes were introduced, immi- 
grants moved through the most orderly channels to new 
spheres, and what seemed the greatest possible encouragement 
and assistance was given newcomers. What is the record of 
this period ? 

A survey of the immigration movement from the seventeen 
sources from which Canada has been wont to receive the 
greatest number of potential new citizens shows that in 
the years 1920 to 1930 the Dominion received 1,218,500 indi- 
viduals from them. The census statistics would indicate that 
between 1921 and 1931 citizens from these same sources 
resident in Canada increased by only 401,250. In other words, 
about two-thirds of the immigrants, the proportion lost over 
the entire period since Confederation, were lost in this recent 
decade when the system of immigration was considered 
perfected and Canada was most prosperous. 

Losses were general among newcomers from all countries, 
but more severe in some cases than others. Canada apparently 
retained only about one-fifth of those Britishers moved after 
such planning, effort and expense, in the ten years. Native- 
born Americans did not increase at all in the period, there 
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being actually 29,448 fewer citizens of United States birth 
in the Dominion at the time of the 1931 census than at that 
of 1921. The increase in the number of Austrians between 
the two censuses was only about one-fifth of what it should 
have been according to the figures of immigrants entered ; the 
increase in Czecho-Slovakians was little more than half of 
what it should have been ; of Finns less than half of what one 
was led to expect. Increase in the Germans born in Canada 
in the ten years was only about 60 per cent. of what statistics 
led one to look for; Dutch less than half; Yugo-Slavians 
60 per cent.; Hungarians 87 per cent.; and Poles 90 per 
cent. Canada has always regarded most highly the new- 
comer from the Scandinavian countries. It is regrettable 
therefore that in the period under review she was able to 
keep only 60 per cent. of the Danes, less than half of the 
Norwegians, and only about one-third of the Swedes who came. 

It cannot fail to be noted that while Canada has been 
losing the immigrants which came to her, to a very serious 
extent the heaviest drain has been among those who would 
have contributed to the maintenance of the British proportion 
in Canadian population. In facing the problem of Canadian 
immigration again, both Canada and Great Britain should 
take serious cognizance of the fact that ever since the modern 
history of the Dominion opened up with Confederation in 
1867, the proportion of British stock in Canadian population 
has been steadily declining. 

When the first Dominion census was taken in 1871, four 
years after Confederation, the proportion of people of British 
extraction to the total population was 60.65 per cent. English 
made up 20.26 per cent., Irish 24.28 per cent., Scottish 15.78 
per cent., and Other British 0.23 per cent. The British element 
in Canadian population has never been so high since. With 
almost absolute consistency census after census has recorded 
declines until to-day the population of Canada is but slightly 
more than half of British extraction. 

In 1881 the proportion stood at 58.93 per cent., figures of 
English and Irish having declined, and the Scottish recorded 
a slight increase. By 1901 the proportion had dropped to 
57.03 per cent., there being further declines in all divisions 
with the exception of “ Other British.” By 1911 the propor- 
tion had further declined to 54.08 per cent., and at the end of the 
new decade had risen by just over a point to 55.40 per cent. 

From Confederation up to the Great War immigration was 
left largely to itself as far as constituents went. Everyone was 
welcome, as long as he was healthy and without criminal 
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record, to enter and find himself a niche. It was the era 
when the great unsettled tracts of Western Canada exerted 
their lure and became the bourne of the enterprising and 
adventurous of all nations. And because there were more 
foreign peoples and because the promise of free farming land 
meant so much more to them they consistently outweighed 
the people of British stock in that influx into the country 
coming to seize Canadian opportunity and add to Canadian 
population. 


After the war, however, a new intelligent, energetic era 


| of Canadian population building opened up. Greater effort 


was made to systematize and regulate immigration. There 
was keener realization that the British element in Canadian 
population was steadily being overwhelmed by the influx 
of peoples of foreign origin. Canada had drawn much closer 
to Great Britain during the war years and there was greater 
understanding of, greater admiration for, the British people. 
There developed a desire and a demand for more British 
people in Canada. It was preached from the pulpit and in the 
press, was advocated in every after-dinner speech. A period 
of new and vigorous British immigration opened up. 

During the years between the termination of hostilities 
and the closing down of the depression while certain restrictions 
were applied to foreign immigration that from Great Britain 
was encouraged by every means which could be devised. 
It was featured by elaborate schemes of subsidization and 
assistance on the part of the British and Dominion govern- 
ments, the Canadian railways and other private corporations 
individually and in co-operation. The mass of Canadian 
people lent active sympathy and support through voluntary 
organizations of many kinds. 

There were schemes of assisted settlement of British 
families such as had never been dreamed of in Canada, farm 
acquisition placed on an easier basis than had ever been 
extended: to Canadians. There were movements of British 
unemployed who had received a very adequate course of farm 
training. There were supervised movements of out-of-work 
miners, harvesters and agricultural college students. It was 
a period of unprecedented paternalism in immigration and 
colonization. Canada seemed to be deluged with British 
immigrants so located that they could scarcely help but take 
permanent root. 

What was the result of this in its effect upon Canadian 
population ? As previously noted, only about one-fifth of the 
British immigrants moved in the period could be accounted 
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for when the census came to be taken. Reading the figures 
of this census it is found that the British content in Canadian 
population dropped in the decade between 1921 and 1931 by 
nearly 4 per cent., or more than in any other decade since 
Confederation. There was a falling off in the percentages of 
English, Irish and Scottish, and an increase, strangely enough, 
in “ Other British.” In the decade the percentage of people 
born in the British Isles to total Canadian population declined 
from 11.66 per cent. to 10.99 per cent., and those from British 
possessions from .45 per cent. to .42 per cent. 

In the same period citizens of United States birth, the 
second greatest source of immigration of British racial strain, 
declined from 4.25 per cent. to 3.32 per cent. of the aggregate. 
The proportion of these two most highly regarded stocks in 
Canada, contributing to the British element in the population, 
fell in this ten-year period of greatest prosperity and most 
favourable immigration movement by 1.60 per cent. 

Where did these British immigrants go? The majority, 
no doubt, back to the Motherland, whence they came. Others 
probably seeped away with so many of Canada’s own sons 
and daughters to the United States. The important thing 
is to realize that they were not to be found in Canada, that 
paternalized immigration from the United Kingdom, in which 
such high hopes were deposited, was no more successful in 
permanently adding Britishers to Canada than the unregu- 
lated, unsystematized movement of pre-war days. 

And the years which have elapsed since the taking of the 
last census have but served to impart a gloomier tint to the 
picture. Despite the fact that the restriction to immigration, 
the conditions of the depression made advisable, in no wise 
affected the freedom of British movement, newcomers from the 
United Kingdom in the last four fiscal years have numbered 
only 40,029, and British immigration has fallen to the lowest 
level on record. And this does not present the full seriousness 
of the situation since considerably more Britishers hc+7e moved 
back to old homes than have left them to establish in Canada. 

As Canada emerges gradually from the depression and 
begins to resurrect the question of immigration after having 
permitted it to lie dormant for years she is coming to realize 
that conditions in this regard have changed in every respect, 
and any policy of the future looking to colonizing Canada 
from Britain must take this fact into consideration. The 
best effort put into immigration in the past was only one-third 
successful, and Canada no longer possesses the attractions 
which drew to her immigrants in volume in the past. 
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The Dominion is under no delusion but that the immi- 
grants she has lost in wholesale fashion in recent years con- 
stitute an adverse advertising force whose influence it will be 
difficult to offset, and is reconciling herself to the conviction 
that the popular regard for Canada as a land of hope and new 
opportunity can probably never be revived to the same 
intensity. She realizes that a new generation has grown up 
in Britain which has known luxuries and amenities to living 
which their fathers and mothers never did, and lacking the 
spirit of adventure and enterprise which brought so many of 
the last generation out to Canada to make some of the West’s 
finest pioneers ; that social legislation is so generally in force, 
and the worker assured of such attention in all untoward 
circumstances that there is no longer the same inducement to 
pull up stakes and try to better his conditions in a new land 
where he has largely to carve out his own niche. 


And even should this type be found again Canadian 
conditions have changed in such a way as to preclude the 
colonization methods of the past, only partially effective 
as they were. There is virtually now no free agricultural 
land, the great lure of pre-war home-makers. Nor can 
apprenticeship through farm labour, so generally adopted 
in the post-war period, be considered a practical step to farm 
ownership. Mechanical assistance has gone far in eliminating 
the need for hired help—even the harvester excursion has been 
discontinued—and farmers’ sons have returned in numbers 
to the farm, many to stay there permanently wiser men. 
The country patently expects that after the depression a 
proportion of its unemployed will remain permanently on 
its hands for casual placement. And the prospect of the 
agricultural industry is not such as to encourage any external 
movement calculated to further augment the acreage under 
cultivation and production. 


Altogether the matter of a future immigration to Canada, 
particularly British, on a greater proportion of which the 
public will insist, is fraught with considerable doubt, uncer- 
tainty and perplexity. It is not to be acted upon hastily or 
rashly, without a thorough understanding of all the phases 
of the situation and the profoundest study brought to bear 
upon it. Definitely, it would seem, both Canada and Great 
Britain must reconcile themselves to the fact that the practice 
and schemes of the past are outdated. Possibly they were as 
effective as possible under the circumstances, though they 
did such an imperfect job. 


E. L. CHIcAanort. 


CHINA’S HARD SCHOOL 


Any farm is a hard school and greatness may come out of it. 
Certainly greatness promises to be the fruit of the hardest of 
such schools, the Chinese farm. 

I sailed through rural China on a small boat, along that 
twelve-hundred-mile waterway built by the ancients and 
known as the Grand Canal. Early and late I saw the Chinese 
wrestling with their land. Eighty-five per cent. of the 
Chinese are farmers. No farmers in the world have so bitter 
a struggle. 

One of every five persons walking the globe is Chinese. 
The Chinese number roughly 450,000,000. They are cream— 
the skimmed milk weaklings have been drained off by the 
terrific fight for existence. It is estimated that during the 
last sixty years, due to wars, famines and floods, more Chinese 
have died than the entire present population of China. 

“Tf a people with such physical endowments as the 
Chinese,” said that lifelong observer of China, Dr. Arthur 
Smith, “ were to be preserved from the effects of war, famine, 
pestilence, and opium, and if they were to pay some attention 
to the laws of physiology and hygiene, and to be uniformly 
nourished with suitable food, there is reason to think that they 
alone would be adequate to occupy the principal part of the 
planet and more.” If China, half starved, clings so tenaciously 
to life, what would she do if properly fed? Eating is not 
something to be taken for granted in China. It is the great 
event of the day. It is an event that usually happens but 
once in the day and sometimes not at all. Therefore 
Chinese do not greet each other by saying “ Good day” 
or “How do you do?” ‘They ask the one great question 
of China: ‘ Have you eaten ?”’ 

One day we were hailed by a farmer who stood on the 
towpath beside the canal. He held two small girls by the 
hand. Our crew of four pole-men put over to shore and 
staked their poles to hold the boat against the strong brown 
current of liquid soil that flowed beneath us. 

“Do you want to buy a girl?” asked the farmer. 

“How much ?” 

“Very cheap. The big one, fifty dollars. The little 
one, thirty. They are strong. You will find that they will 
eat very little.” 

They looked as if they had eaten very little, 
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“Why do you want to sell them ? ” 

The farmer jerked his head toward the scrawny wheat. 
“Tt is a bad year—nothing grows. We must eat our girls.” 

The Chinese expression, “to eat girls,” is not as can- 
nibalistic as it sounds, but just as grim. It means that the 
girls must be sold as slaves or concubines in order that the 
family may eat. Such merchandising of daughters is not 
unusual. I had seen stories of three cases in a single issue of 
a Hongkong paper. Hundreds, of course, never get into the 
papers. What are the forces that drive the Chinese farmer 
to such desperate straits as that of selling life to save life ? 

One is flood. Annually millions of farmers are made 
destitute by flood. Not only the Yellow River, ‘‘ China’s 
Sorrow,” but practically all the rivers of China overflow each 
year to destroy thousands of acres of farm land. Even the 
upper stretch of the Grand Canal upon which I sailed in June 
was due to overflow when the rains came in July—then 
crops for a hundred miles along the waterway would be ruined. 
Why floods? Because of lack of trees. Heavy rainfall 
rushing down mountain slopes where there is no vegetation 
to delay the deluge, swells the rivers, which must overflow. 
The Chinese have often been glibly criticised for cutting down 
their trees. But what should they do if there is no fuel but 
trees and they must cut them into stovewood or freeze in the 
bitter North China winter? ‘‘ Of course,’ answers the 
critic. ‘‘ But for every one they cut down they should plant 
two new ones.” 

And how long would they stay planted in a land where 
thieving is a fine art, fostered by starvation, where there is 
no adequate police control and where even a sprig a foot high 
stands little chance of staying in the soil overnight? The 
only way to protect a tree is to hang paper festoons on it 
sanctified by the priests and constitute it an abode of the 
spirits. Then it may stay put. 

There are two other forms of fuel. One is the dung of 
animals on the ranges of Mongolia. It ought to go into the 
soil. Instead, it goes into the fires that heat the tents of the 
nomads. In North China proper there are few animals, but 
there is another semi-fuel, straw. From our boat we saw 
farmers harvesting their wheat. They pulled it up by the 
roots. Every scrap of root and stalk was carefully stored and 
would, in most homes, be the only fuel for cooking the millet 
and heating the k’ang (the Chinese brick bed) during the 
winter. Thus the soil must produce both crops and fuel. No 
wonder it does neither well. Deprived of the fertilizing humus 
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that would have been provided by the rotting roots, the soil 
is impoverished. With nothing to hold it together, it blows 
away before the infamous windstorms that come from the 
Gobi Desert in spring, or washes away under the torrential 
rains of summer. Our canal was a flowing farm. 

“No good,” complained our captain, labouring at the 
sweep. ‘“ Too thick to sail a boat through it and too thin to 
plough !” 

When there is not too much water there is not enough. 
Flood alternates with drought. When the sky is brassy day 
after day farmers may be seen kowtowing before the Earth 
God and his wife set in a tiny wayside shrine, lighting incense 
at a “‘ Temple of the Fields,” or praying to the Rain God in 
the village temple. If prayers do not avail, punishment is 
used. The Rain God may be beaten soundly, or taken out 
and set in the baking sun in the hottest conceivable spot, 
or drowned in a pool to make him water-conscious. From 
our boat we saw a drum-beating, horn-blowing procession 
come across the flats to the Canal bearing a Rain God in the 
form of a dragon made of clay with clam shells for scales. 
With fanfare of fire-crackers the negligent god was thor- 
oughly doused in the Grand Canal. Then if rain does come 
there is apt to be too much of it—and the farmers may have to 
parade through the downpour to the temple to place a bottle 
of rain-water before the god as a hint that enough is enough. 

The average farm of China is about four acres. Many 
a farm is no more than a fifth of an acre. Hardly the place 
for a tractor. Moreover, the soil is too poor to pay the cost 
of expensive farm machinery. The visitor to China feels as 
if he were staggering through a maze of vicious circles. Flood 
causes famine, famine causes national disorder, disorder 
prevents any sound reforestation programme, and lack of re- 
forestation means floods. Small yield means lack of money 
to buy chemical fertilizers and lack of them means small 
yield. 

“This bowl is about four millennia old,” the lore-loving 
American Ambassador, Nelson Trusler Johnson, had told us a 
few days before at the luncheon table, “‘ while this one beside 
itis modern. You see there is no difference.”’ He called toa 
servant who brought an ugly-looking knife. “This knife 
is of the stone age. But, except that it is made of stone, it is 

precisely like the iron knives you would find cutting grass 
just outside the city walls this morning.” 

The bound feet of the farmer’s wife make life more difficult 
for the farmer. While the women of Japan and other Asiatic 
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countries work as hard in the fields as the men do, Chinese 
women hobble on painful peglike feet, cannot work freely 
and vigorously, and often must be carried to and from the 
field on wheelbarrows. The dead also hamper the farmer. 
As Harry Franck has said, “‘ You cannot plough to advantage 
if you must dodge grandfather’s grave every trip across a 
short field, after that great-grandfather’s, and then that of 
the father before him, back to remote generations.”” Where a 
large part of a field is monopolised by grave mounds it is 
/ more convenient to use hand-tools than a plough. Fertile 
land desperately needed to feed the living is pre-empted by 
the dead. The use of cemeteries, or, better still, cremation, 
_ would mean less toil and more food for the living in 
| China. 

China needs roads. The cost of transporting goods fifty 
miles through back-country China is often more than the 
cost of the goods. Coastal cities import large quantities of 


foodstuffs from abroad; it is cheaper to bring them from 
England and America than from interior China. I cycled 


| through various districts of North China and the highway 


was frequently nothing more than a ridge six inches wide 


| between fields. It crumbles at the wrong moment and sends 


the rider diving into the paddies. The curious fact is that 
the chief reason the farmer does not have roads is because 
he does not want them. They would make bandit attacks 
too easy. They would steal from his land, for every foot of 
territory must pay a land tax; therefore every farmer whose 
land is crossed by a road, far from maintaining it, loses no 
opportunity to plough it up and shift the traffic to his neigh- 
bour’s property. Main motor arteries are built by the pro- 
vincial governments; but that maze of secondary roads 
found in most countries and along which farm products 
stream to markets is strangely lacking in China. The provincial 
and national governments are weak. The chief government in 
China is that of the village. Co-operation among many 
villages is rare—therefore a well-organised public road system 
extending over a large area is next to impossible. 


Although the government is weak in constructive measures 
it is strong enough when it comes to the collection of taxes. 
Here is the greatest burden of the Chinese farmer. It is not 
the national government under General Chiang Kai-shek 
which has been the sinner in this respect—but the provincial 
governments under petty and grasping war lords. Often the 
farmer must pay two-thirds of the value of a crop in taxes. 
Soldiers stand guard to see that he does not harvest his crop 
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until the tax is paid. If he cannot pay it, the grain rots in | 4p. 
the field. Farmers in Kiangpei have been selling their wives 
and daughters to pay the tax. Lin Yutang, who knows his 
China (and loves it), calls it “the most misruled nation on | 
earth.” The governing principle is greed. A war lord’s | jn 
position is precarious and he believes in making all he can | po 
out of it before his time comes to give place to another. | 
There are “import” and “export” duties between rai 
villages. It is about three hundred miles from Chunking | sig 
to Chengtu, but goods passing from the one town to the other | or 
must pay taxes more than three hundred times on the way. | bai 
When taxes become so numerous as to seem ridiculous even . Ch 
to a Chinese war lord, he changes their name and demands — pu 
** loans.” lec 
Communism has been embraced by millions of farmers, soc 
They care nothing about the theory of communism, but they Th 
understand that it reduces taxes. There are to-day in China Ho 
two communisms—that of the schools and that of the farms. | far 
Students and faculty understand something of real com- 
munism ; and a large proportion of the student class, many | his 
university professors and practically all the primary school , 
teachers of China are to-day strongly influenced by com- 
munistic theory. On the other hand, the “ communism ” 
of the farmers is not real communism at all, but private | yea 
ownership. When the communist army captures a village, 
taxes are cut, thus protecting the farmer’s private property. | Ky 
Debts are abrogated, exorbitant interest rates (sometimes | off 
forty per cent. a year) are reduced, thus keeping money in the | }jyj 
farmer’s own pocket. Large estates are broken up and the | fan 
landless receive land, thus extending private ownership. | thr, 
Indeed, communism in China, not as it is theorised in college | gy, 
halls but as it is practised in the mud villages, is simply | fy, 
radical agrarian reform to safeguard the private rights of the | of 
individual. tior 
The last straw on the farmer’s back is war. War is} be: 
chronic in China. Counting all armies and organised bandits | pla: 
there are about three million men under arms, ten times the | _ cier 
armed force of Japan. Marauding troops may at any time/ to 1 
destroy everything the farmer owns and burn his village.| tur 
If other soldiers come in time to “defend” him, he may] plo 
suffer just as much from them. They move into his house,| plo 
eat his food, use his wife and daughters as they please, and| me 
carry away everything of value when they go. Between} old 
waves of war there are always bandits. In fact, discharged | imy 
soldiers may turn bandit by the thousand and mov| No 
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through the country like an army. While war in China 
is usually only banditry on a large scale, banditry is war 
on a small scale. Bandits operate in groups of from two 
or three men to several thousand. The farmer sleeping out 
in his fields under a rough straw roof with gong and gun 
beside him may ward off the few. But if a large contingent 
arrives the village head man must bargain with them, try to 
raise a sufficient bribe to satisfy them. At some village gates 
signs have been posted such as “‘ Everything has been taken,” 
or “This village has been looted ten times.’ Soldiers, 
bandits and tax-collectors—they are classed together in the 


. Chinese mind. A corps of farmer vigilantes declared as their 


purpose “to unite against soldiers, bandits and tax-col- 
lectors.”” Against these three plagues, all manner of secret 
societies have been organised under such fanciful names as 
The Red Spears, The Big Swords, The Heavenly Gate, The 
Holy Soldiers. Yet—and here is a marvel—the Chinese 
farmer under this pall of tragedy is one of the richest and 
strongest characters to be found on this planet. He loves 
his soil from which he reaps starvation and death. 


“Fine earth,” a farmer said to us, looking at his field 
where the full-grown wheat stood hardly six inches high. 
“ Not its fault that we have no rain. We’ll do better next 
year.” 


Strength comes from the soil. Said General Tseng 
Kuofan, one-time first minister in the Imperial court, “‘ The 
official families whose children learn expensive habits of 
living, prosper only for a generation or two: the merchant 
families who are industrious and frugal may prosper for 
three or four generations, the families who till the ground and 
study books and have simple and careful habits prosper for 
five or six generations, while the families who have the virtues 
of filial piety and friendliness prosper for eight or ten genera- 
tions.” And he declares that the four things which should not 
be neglected are “ the keeping of fish, the keeping of pigs, the 
planting of bamboos and the planting of vegetables.” An- 
ciently, the Emperor himself every spring offered sacrifices 
to the Patron Saint of Agriculture in the Temple of Agricul- 
ture at Peking. ‘Then, to honour the nation’s farmers, he 
ploughed eight furrows across the Sacred Field, guiding the 
plough with his own hands. ‘“‘ Scholars, farmers, mechanics, 
merchants ’’—so runs the order of classes in China. But an 
old proverb says “‘ First the farmer, the scholar second,” 
implying that the scholar could not live without the farmer. 
No beauty appeals to the Chinese so much as the beauty of 
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the land. The houses harmonise with the land, earthen 
houses upon earth. No jarring notes are allowed to break the 
rhythm of hill and valley and so annoy the fengshut, the spirits 
of the landscape. We of the West can see beauty in tree and 
flower. The Chinese go farther and take delight in a jagged 


rock . . . place it on a pedestal or paint a picture of it and | 


hang it on the wall. Crop-destroying insects themselves must 
be destroyed but their portraits are kept and admired. In 
one well-to-do farmer’s home the greatest treasure was a 


painting on silk of a grasshopper and a blade of grass, | 


superbly done in water-colour. 

Birds are loved. The busy farmer finds time to take his 
pet songster for a walk. A farmer’s house is frequently 
graced with a halo of circling pigeons, black whistles tied to 
their backs. A single whistle may have seven or eleven out- 
lets, all tuned to harmonise. The eerie, throbbing organ 
music as it came to us in our boat through the mists of early 


morning was a symphony of the soil never to be forgotten. ; 


Love of nature is one mark of a great people. Willingness to 
work is another. The Chinese are famous the world over 
for their industrious habits. In fact we cannot tolerate their 
competition in the West, for they rise too early and work 
too late. The Chinese day begins soon after midnight. 

Our craft was too small to provide sleeping quarters— 
therefore we set up our cots in a corn field, cotton field, or 


peanut patch. Farmers were still working about us as we |. 


dropped off to sleep at about nine—and when we were 
awakened by their coming to the fields in the morning we 
turned a flash upon a watch to discover that the time was 
2 a.m. 

The Chinese works through the day with the steadiness 
and endurance of a machine. He will not hurry and he will 
not lag. Rain, snow, heat, cold, do not stop him. He is not 
tempted by comfort. He sleeps on a brick bed with a brick 
pillow (perhaps that is why he rises so early !) He could make 
his bed and pillow of feathers, plucked from his fowls, but he 
throws away the feathers or scatters them over young wheat 
and beans so that animals will not find his crops to their taste. 

Whether it is a case of the survival of the fittest, certain 
it is that those Chinese who manage to clear the grim hurdles 
of famine, flood, plague and war are among the best specimens 
that humankind can show, both in body and spirit. 


WILLARD PRICE, 


when 
claime 
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MORE AFRICAN MYSTERIES 


THE pursuit of a mystery is one of those occupations that 
appear to have a never-failing attraction for the enquiring 
minds of Western peoples. Advertise sufficiently some 
inexplicable phenomenon and you will never fail to draw a 
crowd of sightseers or a rush of letters to the correspondence 
columns of the daily newspapers. The circumstances of the 
mystery would appear to matter little beside the fact of the 
mystery itself and even the greatest minds have been 
interested in happenings that in themselves were quite 
ordinary and in their surroundings often squalid and sordid. 
Dr. Johnson was attracted to the Cock Lane ghost and men 
of intellect and education have discussed the fate of the 
crew of the Mary Celeste ever since that ordinary little brig 
with her cargo of cheap alcohol was found sailing unmanned 
on the high seas. 


Primitive people and even the intellectual Eastern races 
do not seem to have this trait of eternal curiosity. Enoch 
“was not,” Elijah was taken up in a fiery chariot, and that 
for writer and reader alike was the end of the matter. It 
has been left, then, for the European races to ‘ discover ” 


the mystery beasts of Central Africa that Mr. F. W. Lane 


so tantalisingly wrote about in The National Review. 


I am one of the few people that has actually heard an 
account of one of these beasts at first hand from the lips of 
the man who said that he had seen it. It is easy enough to 
get stories from natives about the fabulous monsters that 
exist in swamps and forests and rivers but almost always 
in the first place the story comes from an uncle or a father 
or from some other old man who is now dead and who saw 
the beast in his youth. In this case, however, the story was 
from a middle-aged native who claimed to have seen the 


| beasts himself, not once, but several times. The monster 


in question was the Chipekwe, a name that will be familiar 
to all who know Northern Rhodesia. I was working in 
what was then the Native Commissioner’s office at Broken 
Hill under the late Mr. E. B. H. Goodall, who was afterwards 
Senior Provincial Commissioner for Northern Rhodesia. 
Mr. Goodall was talking to a native at one end of the office 
when he called me over and said that here was a man who 
claimed actually to have seen the Chipekwe. The time would 
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be early in 1928. The man spoke in Chiwemba, a language 
that I do not know but in which Mr. Goodall was exceedingly 
proficient. I myself could follow the drift of what he was 
saying from what knowledge I had of other Bantu languages, 
He described the Chipekwe as rather larger than a hippo- 
potamus, covered with shaggy hair and endowed with flippers 
instead of legs and feet. He also added that it had two 
large teeth that projected downwards like those of the sabre- 
tooth tiger. He said that this animal could kill the hippo- 
potamus and that he had several times seen, not one, but 
two or three of these monsters playing about in shallow 
swamps at the edge of Lake Bangweulu. I may say that 
neither of us believed him then and the passage of years 
has not provided any confirmatory evidence that might 
tend to make me more credulous now. The account, however, 


is interesting in that it provides the monster with flippers | 


instead of feet and describes the animal as floundering 
about in shallow swamps in a manner similar to the 
extinct prehistoric saurians are said to have spent their 
time. 

Mystery beasts can be divided into two categories. First, 
there are those animals that appear to bear resemblance to 
existing species and about whom the only mystery is their 
scarcity and the tantalising way in which they expose them- 
selves to the view of human beings. The giant kangaroo 
and the Nandi bear belong to this class. So also did the 
okapi and the bongo and many others till they were isolated 
and described by naturalists. Secondly, there are those 
creatures that have been depicted by those that have seen 
them in terms of several existing species; monsters with 


elephants’ trunks and lizards’ heads ; creatures that might | 


well be catalogued as nightmare animals to distinguish them 
from those that are only mysterious. 


Almost every African lake, river or swamp has some 
guardian spirit in the shape of a ferocious and terrifying beast 
and, indeed, we need not go so far afield as Africa to find 
water sprites, kelpies, Rhine maidens and, in our own times, 
the Loch Ness monster ; all of which, doubtless, have, or had 
at some very remote epoch, some sort of foundation in fact. 
In Central Africa, however, the belief in nightmare beasts 
has crystallised into the supposed survival of some prehistoric 


monster in one or other of the waters that lie in the interior 
of the continent; and the popular imagination has, from 
time to time, been whetted by accounts of dinosaurs ant 
brontosaurs that have been glimpsed floundering about in 
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the shallow reedy swamps that border many African lakes 
and rivers. What evidence is there for such a survival and 
how likely is it that one or other species of these saurians 
may have escaped the general destruction that in past ages 
appears to have overtaken the rest of its kind ? 


The Secondary or Mesozoic period, during which these 
monsters flourished, is one of extreme geological antiquity. 
It is impossible to express such age in terms of years. Suffice 
it to say that the family tree of man, compared with the 
ancestry of any surviving brontosaurus in Lake Bangweulu, 
would appear as that of the merest upstart parvenu ; and man 
has certainly existed on this earth for 20,000 years, if not 
for a very much greater period. Immediately, then, it 
becomes highly questionable, considering the time factor 
alone, if any of these beasts may have survived the passage 


| of so vast a period of years. When we furthermore consider 


that many of these saurians were water-loving and that it is 


_ in the swamps that they are said to have their habitat to-day 


and that geological evidence shows us that even since man 
appeared in Central Africa there have been two arid periods 
that in all probability dried up the vast Zambezi river, then, 
indeed, the suggested survival becomes almost certainly an 
impossibility. A gigantic saurian, if it exists in any part 
of Barotseland, must have arrived there in very recent 
geological times and an almost incredible period subsequent 
to the extinction of its kind in other parts of the world. 
Barotseland is the upper valley of the Zambezi, where 
Paramount Chief Lewanika is said to have seen an unusual 
animal in some swamp. 


European testimony on the subject of prehistoric monsters 
is very fragmentary and not very convincing and almost 
always second-hand. I was told once that Sir Lawrence 
Wallace, a former Administrator of Northern Rhodesia, 
shot at a strange object in one of the small lakes near Ndola 
and that the beast had a body like a duck and a head and 
neck like a snake. I do not know through how many mouths 
the story had passed when I heard it or if, indeed, the object, 
in the first place, was anything more than a snake swimming 
in the water—or even a diver. Mr. J. E. Hughes reported 
that Mr. Croad, formerly a Magistrate in Northern Rhodesia, 
was once disturbed at night on the shores of a small lake 
by a loud splashing noise and in the morning there was some 
quite unknown spoor on the bank. This is convincing because 
the spoor was there to be seen and studied and the evidence 
was not that of a fleeting view of some disappearing object. 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Hughes does not describe the spoor and 
so we do not know what it was like. * 

Neither of these incidents seems to lead us any nearer to 
our brontosaurus or whatever he may be, and, in fact, of 
European testimony about a gigantic saurian all that I have 
ever seen or heard are the instances quoted by Mr. Lane. 
I cannot help feeling that the stories that he tells are rather 
vague and of no very great import. The animals described 
appear to have been seen in dense bush or swamp, places 
where light and shade can play extraordinary tricks. I once 
shot a fine sable bull in rather thick undergrowth and when 
I went up to the body found that it was a perfectly good 
zebra. There was no spoor of sable anywhere about. How 
many hunters have not shot at a bush in mistake for a buck 
or taken a granite boulder when first seen for an elephant ? 
Some years ago, writing in this Review of the Lukanga Swamps, 
I myself said: ‘‘ The only sound that reached our ears was 
the rustle of the wind amongst the reeds and the occasional 
cry of a waterfowl. It is easy enough to ridicule the survival 
of prehistoric monsters, but in places such as this one is 
almost persuaded to believe in them.” In outlandish spots 
the mind is tuned to a state of expectation and quite small 
happenings can become exaggerated out of all proportion to 
their importance. 

The great dinosaurus episode of some years back is declared 
by Captain Pitman to have been nothing more than a hoax 
perpetrated by a younger brother on his elder.f 

The stories told by Africans are, as is to be expected, 
somewhat more numerous than those recorded by Europeans ; 
in fact, almost every lake and river has some account attached 
to it of a water monster. All of them, however, in my 
experience, describe animals that might very well be varia- 
tions of existing genera and some of them merely refer to 
great snakes that are evidently nothing more than water 
pythons. The only ones that ascribe any unusual features 
to the beast are the story that I set forth at the beginning 
of this article, the animal with flippers and the story 
told by Lewanika, who, according to Mr. Lane’s account, 
saw something huge with a head like a snake. The widely 
reported description of the Chipekwe is of a beast like a 
hippopotamus and it is significant that most informants 

* Highteen Years on Lake Bangweulu. J. E. Hughes. The Field, 
pp. 146-7. 

+ Report on a Faunal Survey of Northern Rhodesia. Captain C. R. S. 
Pitman. Government Printer Lusaka or Crown Agents, London. Pp. 
59-60. 359. Mystery Beasts. 
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make a point of saying that the Chipekwe can kill that 
animal. Mr. Hughes has a description of the Chipekwe and 
again a report of its having killed a hippo. If I were asked 
what, apart from man, could kill a hippopotamus, I would 
be inclined to say another hippopotamus. * 

It would be interesting to know what exactly was 
Lewanika’s report to the Government after the encounter 
with his monster. I had the story myself from an official 
who knew the late Chief well. According to this version, 
Lewanika did not see the animal itself but only the spoor, 
which was described as being like the tracks of a wagon. 
i understood this to mean something in the nature of two 
parallel lines. Probably my version is inaccurate but, if it 
is, then it serves to illustrate how hearsay evidence can, in 
course of time, become garbled; though, as a rule, the 


tendency is for the wonder to increase rather than to diminish 


as it is passed from mouth to mouth. If the track was like 
that of a wagon without the wheels, then I think that the 
story rather loses than gains in mystery, for how many large 
dead animals dragged down to the water by crocodiles would 
not cause such a track? The wheels of a wagon are only 
some 4 ft. 8 ins. apart. 

The first-hand story told to myself was, I fear, too vivid 
to be convincing. If it had been true, then the monster 
would no longer have been a mystery but something to be 
seen by anyone interested. 

Besides the rumours of saurians we have the pterodactyl 
that haunts certain parts of the Mwinelunga district of 
Northern Rhodesia and the great snakes such as the “ groot 
slang’ mentioned by Mr. Lane. The snakes are probably 
exactly what they are reported to be and to look on the 


' pterodactyl was death, so presumably no one has ever lived 


to confirm its existence. There is one other hardy annual 
that crops up from time to time. I refer to the crowing 
crested cobra that Captain Pitman has convincingly suggested 
is nothing more than a combination of snake and _half- 
swallowed frog.t I do not think that native evidence gets 
us much nearer to the brontosaurus. 

What value can be set on the evidence of natives with 
regard to the presence of some other unknown swamp 
animal ? All who know Africans know how unreliable their 
reports can be. A witness in a murder case, a woman, once 
gave a vivid and emphatic description of how the deceased 
was killed, how he was struck down with a spear and how 


*See previous note. t See previous note. 
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blood flowed in all directions. When she had exhausted 
her powers of description the defending counsel asked her 
with whose eyes she had seen all this. She replied quite 
simply that she had seen it all with the eyes of her grand- 
mother! Nothing is ever done by halves. If elephants raid 
the gardens then all the gardens are entirely destroyed and 
if there is an epidemic of measles then everybody in the 
village is dead. It is, as a rule, quite safe to deduct half of 
a native description on account of exaggeration, and when 
it comes to the marvellous then three-quarters can quite 
safely go by the board. Moreover, Africans’ descriptions are 
apt to grow as profusely and luxuriantly, with the passage 
of time, as those of other people. There is a water monster 
in the hook of the Kafue river and Chief Kabulwebulwe of 
the Mumbwa district of Northern Rhodesia used to tell the 
following story. 

A Government official was going from Namwala to 
Kasempa and wanted to cross the Kafue near the Chief’s 
village. He was warned of the monster and told that it was 
unsafe to cross there. Being sceptical, he laughed and said 
that he would risk it. A canoe was procured and the officer 
went over. Another canoe load followed safely but when 
the third canoe was in midstream the monster suddenly rose 
from the depths and swallowed canoe, paddlers, loads and all. 
From the presence of a Government official the date of the 
happening could not have been earlier than the early 1900’s 
and, when I heard it, it was presumably not more than twenty 
years old. I do not know if Kabulwebulwe believed it or 
not, nor what was the origin of the story. Probably it 
started with a canoe upsetting in midstream. Certainly, 
had it been true more would have been heard of it. 

In animals such as the Nandi bear it is quite possible to 
believe. There is no watertight proof of their existence, 
but at the same time their possibility is more than an 
interesting speculation. The Chipekwe is rather another 
matter, for though mystery animals are generally rather 
restricted in their habitat, this one is widely reported, descrip- 
tions of it can be obtained and these have a certain amount 
of similarity. One is tempted to suggest some sort of giant 
hippopotamus, possibly quite recently extinct. 

In the survival of giants from the Mesozoic age I do not 
believe, simply because there does not seem to be any real 
evidence that anyone, European or African, has ever seen 
one, but I am open to be convinced should the necessary 
evidence be forthcoming. , ® Mie 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole there will be 

rather less than the average amount of rain. 

(b) That this deficiency will be more marked in the East 
of England than elsewhere. 

(c) That in the S.W. of England and over Wales the total 
during the three months will be near the average 
amount. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 

present are :— 

(ad) That during December the British Isles as a whole 
will experience a slight excess of rain. 

(e) That this expected excess will be most marked in 
Ireland and over the West of the British Isles. 

(f) That at the same time there will be less than the 
average rainfall in the extreme 8.E. of England. 

(g) That during January the total precipitation over the 
British Isles will be a little below the average. 

(hk) That this expected deficiency will be more noticeable 
in the South and S.E. of England than elsewhere. 

(i) That during February there will be a deficiency of 
rain in the extreme West and N.W. of the British 
Isles and a slight deficiency over the British Isles 
when taken as a whole. 

Remarks :—During September, England and Wales re- 
corded only 94 per cent. of the average rainfall; for the 
British Isles as a whole, however, the percentage of the 
average was 105. ‘The completed figures for October are not 
yet to hand, but we are told that in East and 8.E. England, 
as also in the Midlands, the rainfall was below the average 
during the month, whilst it was above the average over most 
of Ireland, Scotland, Wales and N.W. England. 


DuNBOYNE, 10.xi.38. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CROWN AND THE DOMINIONS 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—Might I be permitted to explode one or two super- 
stitions on this subject ? 

(1) That since the Statute of Westminster the King is 
King of each Dominion separately. 

This is not so. The Statute in no way altered the position 
of the Crown. There can be only one Sovereign throughout 
His Majesty’s Dominions. His Majesty’s Title to his Domin- 
ions is one and the same everywhere. 

There is no ground for supposing that the position is as 
with the personal union of England and Scotland 1603-1707, 
or of Hanover and Great Britain 1704-1837, when the two 
Crowns were held under independent titles. 

(2) That Parliament is no longer Imperial. This is not 
true. There is only one body that can legislate for all the 
King’s Dominions: Parliament. The fact that it has waived 
its right in certain cases to do so except by consent does 
not alter its position as the sole Legislature with undoubted 
competence to legislate. 

As to the South African claims they are interesting, but I 
think we should bear in mind the words of the Statute that 
the power to alter the law of England extends “ so far as it 
forms part of the law of the Dominion.” 

I think myself South Africa suffers from inferiority 
complex. Exactly what satisfaction it gets from such acts 
of self-assertion or stating that His Majesty began to reign a 
day before he did I am not clear. 

By all means let them in South Africa indulge in these 
claims if they like, but need we give them serious consideration 
here ? 

As to the absolute right of South Africa to determine the 
succession in South Africa and the absolute right of South 
Africa to remain neutral in time of war, whatever that means. 

(1) If South Africa claims the right to choose a Sovereign 
it becomes a foreign country. The whole basis on which the 
British Empire is built is allegiance to the King, an allegiance 
which is the same throughout his Dominions. Take away 
that allegiance and a person becomes an alien (a-lien “ not 
bound ”’). 


i 
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(2) A declaration of war by His Majesty binds all the 
Dominions. I see a newspaper report that South Africa 
claims the right to remain neutral, and even to admit enemy 
shipping during time of war. 

If this is true the only comment is that to give refuge to 
enemy shipping in time of war would be treason within the 
Statute of Treasons, 1351. 

Seriously, if we must take these claims seriously, no one 
questions the right of the Dominions to secede if they wish, 
and by all means let South Africa claim as many rights as 
she likes provided she understands the consequences of 
claiming them. But is it not about time we heard a little less 
about theoretical Dominion “rights”? and more about the 
practically important question of Empire Unity? Or are 
we to assume that South Africa is only interested in the 
Empire so far as she derives any benefit from being a member ? 


Yours truly, 


Tree Cross, P. W. LEVENs. 
Pickersleigh Road, 

Malvern, Worcs. 

November, 1938. 


ZAGHLUL PASHA AND LORD CROMER 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review 


Str,—Shades of Cromer and Zaghlil are among the 
illustrations in Desert and Delta, Major C. 8. Jarvis’s latest 
work on the Egyptian world. His deep knowledge of the 
subject, conveyed in a simple and most attractive style, is 
now too widely known to need much emphasis here. 

May one who served long years under Lord Cromer, and 
on the Native Appeal Bench, with Zaghlal, record some of 
his impressions of the latter personality ? These were slowly 
gathered, and have received a series of confirmations which 
even Zaghlil’s death only interrupted for a moment. 

Saad Zaghlal started life as a bare-footed fellah student 
of the El Azhar Mosque, the Cairo headquarters of Muhamma- 
dan Jesuitry. From this humble beginning he worked his way 
to a leading and very lucrative practice at the Native Bar. 
It soon became evident that political and religious influence 
was the real and single aim of his life. Most of his native 
colleagues on the Bench regarded him with a deference closely 
akin to fear. In the many discussions to which I had to listen, 
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as the one European in a Court of three, these feelings became 
painfully prominent. Nor were suspicions infrequent that 
some of those who dissented from him in any particular case 
were denounced to the ruling Shaikhs of El Azhar as bad 
Muhammadans. A few of the best individual judges who 
maintained their own opinions kept aloof as far as they could, 
and regretted it when selected to form a Court with him. 
Zaghlil’s special ambitions received a distinct fillip when the 
powerful Lord Cromer had the unhappy idea of converting 
the Native Court of Appeal from the lower Courts into a 
Supreme and paramount Court to judge without appeal, 
except on points of procedure. Its main work was to administer 
a new system of travelling Assize Courts, instead of confining 
its sittings to Cairo. The change was attributed to a desire 
for economy in finance. It was launched in Egypt at the very 
moment when a Court of Criminal Appeal was erected as a 
novelty in England. Suffice it to say that the change, 
though accompanied by an offer of higher salaries, was gener- 
ally resented, especially as means indistinguishable from 
coercion were employed to carry it through. At this stormy 
period Zaghlal, alone of the Native judges, was received at 
the British Agency, and left that building with an added 
influence. 

I am not concerned here with the belated and abortive 
efforts made to curb him, or the murderous stage into which 
his movement passed. These are matters of the political 
order, and I am dealing with the judge, and not with the suc- 
cessful agitator.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Haroup A. PERRY. 


Wilton Lodge, Queen’s Crescent, 
Southsea. 
November, 1938. 


CONSERVATIVE RESOLUTIONS 


To THE Eptror or The National Review 


Srr,—Recently a large Area Conference of several hundred 
Women Conservatives, representing the Parliamentary Divi- 
sions of three counties, discussed and passed resolutions on 
the following subjects :-— 

Agriculture : Pressing for the acceleration of the Govern- 
ment’s Long Term Policy “with the object of increasing 
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home production as the surest National safeguard ” in Peace 
or War. 

Local Government Expenditure : Asking that steps should 
be taken to abate the extravagance which imposes so “‘ heavy 
a burden upon ratepayers.” 

Merchant Shipping : Begging that a Minister of Shipping 
be appointed on account of “ the serious state of our Merchant 
Navy.” 

Communist Activity : Urging that steps shall be taken to 
awaken the Electorate to this danger in our midst. 

These Resolutions are—presumably—seen by the Ministers 
concerned, and the Members of Parliament of the Divisions 
represented at the Conference, but I have found no reference 
to the Conference in the daily Press, and for this reason I 
write. 

Continually one sees widely reported accounts of Resolu- 
tions passed, or petitions presented pressing the Government 
to disarmament by this or that ‘‘ Peace ” Society—often very 
small and insignificant bodies, but made important by adver- 
tisement—and the notion is spread abroad that the women of 
Great Britain either take no account of realities or—like 
Delilah—wish to deliver to his enemies their strong men 
bound. 

This disproportionate publicity does immeasurable harm 
at home and abroad, and gives an entirely erroneous impres- 
sion of the views of the large majority of British women. 

I think the Resolutions discussed show that we Con- 
servative women are thoroughly alive to some of the problems 
of the day, and I deplore the reticence which prevents the 
public from knowing it.—-Yours, etc., 


RosaAMuND HUvSSEY: 
Scotney Castle, 
Lamberhurst. 
November, 1938. 


DICTATORS AND DEMOCRATIC LEADERS 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


There is no fundamental difference between a ‘‘ Dictator ” 
and a “‘ Democratic Leader.” Both of them depend on their 
influence over the more energetic (or more easily moved) 
minority of the public. 

In a Democracy a LI. G. by his powers of oratory 
makes all and any expression of contrary opinion very 
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dangerous, because he has heated up the energetic (or 
excitable) minority to use violence against opponents. 
Probably 75 per cent. of the population want to be left 
alone, not bothered, are quite willing to render service, 
want peace, want to be told what to do, don’t want to think, 
wish to live quietly with their wives and children, but wont 
oppose the law. The remaining 25 per cent. are easily 
moved, want a change, can easily become violent. Half of 
them are Tories, Fascists, Nazis, Communists, all —ismists or 
—ists. Under the whip of the orator they all become extremists 
and quickly bully the 75 per cent. into agreement. Exactly the 
same conditions apply under a Dictator. 

The ingenious picture of a Dictatorship as seen by its 
enemies as a system by which one man makes 70,000,000 
people do what they don’t want to do is indeed difficult to 
swallow. 

But to believe that one man can persuade 10,000,000 to 
assist him to bully the remaining 60,000,000 is just showing a 
picture of democracy. 

Plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme chose. 

Napoleon, Ll. George, Hitler—all the same gift of inflaming 
the active minority to bully the passive majority. And as 
most of us would rather be English than German, for the 
love of heaven let us find an adequate orator to lead us. 


THE TRAGEDY IN SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 


TuHIs important article by Professor F. W. Foerster has 
been reprinted and copies can be had (3d. post free) from 
The Manager, The National Review, 35, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C.2. Copies of Professor Foerster’s earlier article, 
“The Crux in South-Eastern Europe,” are still available 
at the same price. 


PLEASE NOTE 


THERE is no better Christmas present to give to friends 
overseas than a year’s subscription to The National Review. 
Send 30s. and the name and address of your friend to: The 
Manager, The National Review (incorporating the English 
Review), 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2, to whom all 
subscriptions should be sent, 


_~BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
GHOSTS IN THE LIBRARY 


TuE literary works of our forefathers rank high as a mural 
decoration. ‘‘ Give me old bindings, the books don’t matter,” 
Lord Kitchener is reported to have said when discussing the 
furnishing of his empty shelves at Broome. Some of us are 
inspired by even warmer feelings when we line our sitting- 
room walls with the old family books, mellow in their coverings 
of creamy vellum, brown calf, gold tooling. We admire 
them, we honour them, we pull them out to show to friends, 
we do everything but read them. I have often wondered 
what the old books feel about it. They stand there, year after 
year, gazing on the changing scene below ; fashions in clothes, 
furniture, language and habits alter but one factor remains 
constant; in this revolving peepshow they are no longer 
asked to play a part. What has happened to their human 
friends ? Time was when they meant more to their readers 
than any book can mean to us nowadays. Few they were 
and greatly treasured ; their arrival was hailed as an event, 
they were pored over, heard themselves quoted, found them- 
selves passed from hand to hand. Yet inasmuch as modern 
life neglects them, there hangs about them a faint fragrance 
from the past ; they still retain something of the atmosphere, 
some stamp of the personality of the men and women with 
whom they counted for so much. 

I know a country house where books have accumulated for 
three hundred and fifty years at least and I have spent 
happy hours among them, trying to recapture, in their society, 
some trace of the character, tastes and way of life of the 
people whose companions they were. You can find out a 
great deal about past generations from the books they read. 
For instance, here are shelves where stand rows of volumes 
very plainly bound in white vellum or brown leather, heavily 
stamped in gold with a crescent and a coronet. Their owner 
led a chequered life in troubled times. A loyal subject of 
Queen Elizabeth, he went forth in a ship provided by himself 
to fight the Armada, but he came of a turbulent Border race, 
and under James [ he was falsely suspected of having con- 
nived at the Gunpowder Plot and was imprisoned in the 
Tower, There he meditated and studied for fifteen years 
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and lit up the dark precincts with the fires of experiments in 
chemistry, which earned him the nickname of the “ Wizard 
Earl.” The alley where he paced to and fro for daily exercise, 
in company with Sir Walter Raleigh, still bears his name, 
and I have been told that even to-day the Tower sentries 
have been doubled at night when the story goes round that 
he is walking still. That myth shows the impression that he 
made on the place, for he did not end his days in the Tower 
but was banished to Petworth, his finances crippled by a fine 
of £20,000, a huge sum in those days. 


As we open his books, we step at once into another world— 
a world where reading was not a dope or a passe-temps, but a 
means of acquiring knowledge. Comparatively few books were 
written in English, so those who read widely could only do so 
in Latin, French, Italian and Spanish. We realise with 
something of a shock that Henry Percy, ninth Earl of North- 
umberland and his friends were in many respects more highly 
educated than most University Fellows nowadays. He 
shows himself as a man with definite proclivities. For 
instance, his passion for architecture amounted to “ brick 
and mortar mania,” though he could never afford to build 
the house of his dreams from the elaborate plans which still 
exist. The classics of French and Italian architecture of his 
day crowd the shelves; Philibert de lOrme, Vitruvius, 
Vincenzo Scamozzi, Albert Diirer and many others. Side 
by side stand two French books on Perspective and the 
Refraction of Light ; a French work on Human Anatomy ; 
Carolo Clusius on the Methods of Identifying Exotic Animals 
and Plants; Castro Durante’s Herbarium; a collection of 
French books, mostly by Jean de Bry, on military matters ; 
Phytognomica, by Jo. Batista Parta and a History of Greece, 
both in Latin. 


The wars with Spain aroused his interest in that country. 
Here are twelve volumes of the Chronicles of Spain, a series of 
geographical, theological and antiquarian works in Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian and French ; Commentarios Reales que 
tratar del Origen (1609) ; a Peerage of the Andalusian Nobility 
of 1588; Raleigh’s History of the World (1614). An Italian 
History of the four principal cities of the world—Jerusalem, 
Rome, Naples and Venice—has marginal notes in his own 
hand. Or he would turn to Church matters, a work on the 
dogmas of the Chaldean Church written for Pope Paul V, a 
treatise on the Holy Land, by Bernardini. Amid this welter 
of foreign tongues, a Latin Dictionary is almost welcome 
as a sign of linguistic fallibility and we can see him at work 
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with it, for here are five little pocket volumes of the Epistles 
of the New Testament and a whole shelf of the works of 
Aristotle and Livy in the original, interleaved with blank 
pages on which he has carefully inscribed the English rendering 
of every obscure word, while his pocket Pindar is printed in 
parallel columns of Greek and Latin. 


Did he never seek lighter literary fare ? Here is La Nature 
et Diversité des Poissons, published in 1555, adorned with line 
engravings of incredible marine monsters ; the Letters of Pietro 
Aretino in Italian; Spencer’s Faerie Queene; Recueil des 
Choses Mémorables avenues en France; La Vie du Cardinal 
Bellamin ; Drayton’s Poly Olbion ; Usher’s Answer to a Jesuit. 
We are driven to the conclusion that romance and poetry 
held little attraction for the ninth earl, but that his appetite 
for knowledge was omnivorous. One of his books, indeed, 
has never had occasion to reproach his posterity with neglect. 
It is a Thesaurus Sacrae Historie Veteris et Novi Testamentorum 
(1585), the ‘‘ picture Bible”? on which generations of his 
child descendants have gazed delightedly as a Sunday evening 
treat. So he passes from sight, a lonely, mysterious shadow 
yet, to judge by the patient, intellectual face which looks out 
from Van Dyck’s portrait, a man whom it would have been 
a privilege to know. 


His son and successor, Algernon Percy, was likewise an 
individual figure, though cast in a different mould. A man 
of haughty mien and reserved nature—Clarendon, who hated 
him, called him “the proudest man alive’””—he was Lord 
High Admiral to Charles I and a friend of Strafford. When 
the troubles between King and Parliament arose, his sym- 
pathies lay with the latter, but he refused to take up arms 
against the King. In 1642 he brought forward a motion in 
the House of Lords “ to consider how there might be accom- 
modation between the King and his people for the good, 
happiness and safety of both King and Kingdom” and on 
more than one occasion he acted as negotiator between the 
opposing sides. In 1645 Parliament entrusted him with the 
custody of the King’s younger children and he proved a 
kindly guardian. As often happens in times of war and 
tumult, Algernon Lord Northumberland seems to have read 
in order to distract, as well as to inform, his mind. There were 
long days to get through during those dreary years and 
sixteen volumes of Plays must have wiled away many a dull 
and anxious hour. They were collected in their paper quartos 
and bound up about 1640, the contents of each volume care- 
fully written on the flyleaf. Every English playwright of 
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note, from Beaumont and Fletcher to Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, is included. It was the greatest Renaissance of 
English Drama in our literature and the tenth earl shared 
the national enthusiasm which it aroused. He was also 
interested in Spanish History written in the original and he 
had the curious leaning of his time towards lengthy sermons. 

The Works of Fulke, Lord Brooke, written in his Youth 
and Familiar Exercise with Sir Philip Sidney was probably 
bought out of friendship for the author, but the tenth ear! 
evidently liked poetry, even of the doggerel type, for here 
are The Works of Taylor, the Water Poet, a publican and 
waterman whose rhymes enjoyed a vogue in their day. 
Scarronides, A Virgil T'ravesty, the first book of the Aineid 
written in burlesque English ; Noveles Amorosa in Spanish ; 
Les Nouvelles de Miguel de Cervantes ; a Parkinson’s Herbal 
(he evidently cared for his garden) and The Royal Game of 
Chess Play. 

When the King was restored and the clouds lifted, 
romances came in with Cléopdtre—we remember that Mme. 
de Sévigné apologised to her daughter for her frivolity in 
reading Cléopdtre a second time—and Mademoiselle de 
Scudéri ; Artaméne ou Le Grand Cyrus; Clélie; ten volumes 
each, good value for your money. ‘Two tragic little books 
may well be relics of the captivity of the Royal children. 
Coryat’s Crambe, with the Prince of Wales’ feathers stamped 
on the cover, once the property of Prince Henry, Charles the 
First’s elder brother and T'he Spirit of Tears, an elegy on his 
untimely death which expresses such depths of affliction that 
the very pages are coloured black. 

Sir William Temple wrote of Algernon Percy that “ in 
spite of all the partial Disadvantages which were brought 
upon him by living in such a divided age, yet there was no 
man, perhaps, of any Party but believed, honoured, and 
would have trusted him.” His book list displays a man 
cultivated and intelligent, able, despite his somewhat solitary 
disposition, to relish a joke or a story as much as any man. 

His son Jocelyn survived him but two years and left an 
only daughter, aged three, heiress to all his possessions. On 
her mother’s re-marriage little Lady Elizabeth Percy was 
left in the charge of her paternal grandmother, the tenth earl’s 
second wife, “ the devill of a woman.” There is no time to 
tell the story of Elizabeth’s stormy girlhood, due to the 
matrimonial catastrophes engineered by her scheming grand- 
parent. She must have found food for reflection in a book 
which she added to her library about 1687, Justification des 
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Usages de France sur les Mariages des Enfants sans le Consente- 
ment de leurs Parents. In 1682, when hardly fifteen, she 
married, as her third husband, Charles sixth Duke of Somerset, 
a boy of twenty. When she was of age to enter into her 
inheritance the young couple started at once to rebuild 
Petworth as it stands to-day. ‘The new house contained a 
room designed as a library; many of the books mentioned 
above must have stood there from that day to this. 

We have no space to follow Elizabeth Somerset and her 
husband into the eighteenth century with its literary wealth, 
but what did she and her husband read in their *teens and 
twenties ? Edmund Waller was a family friend and Poems 
written on Several Occasions (1682) contains a poem to her 
grandfather on the death of his first wife and several odes to 
her kinsfolk. Italian and Spanish fade out of the picture 
and we cannot discover that they were great readers of 
English ; French, however, reigned supreme, not in romances 
but in memoirs and histories without end. Letires du Cardinal 
Mazarin, Mémoires du Duc de Guise, Histoire de Louis XIII, 
The Wisdom of the Sieur de Charron, The Voyage to the World 
of Cartesius and many others all go to prove that the young 
Duke and Duchess of Somerset, having built themselves a 
house in the French manner, were bent on shaping their 
lives on the lines laid down at the court of the Roi Soleil. 

I confess that, having got thus far with this hasty and 
incomplete survey, I crept from beneath these ancestral 
shades, bowed to the earth by the weight of my own illiteracy. 
The people we have been reading about were no doubt wealthy 
but they were not members of the learned professions ; they 
merely received the polite University education of their day. 
It was no consolation to remember that, when they opened 
their lips to utter common speech, they spoke the English of 
the Authorised Version, for this brief sketch of the reading 
habits of our seventeenth-century forbears proves that their 
culture was foreign. Their native tongue was an oral rather 
than a literary possession, yet it reached a perfection it has 
never attained since. Look at it as we will, there were giants 
on the earth in those days. 

At some later time we may follow the reactions of 
successive generations at Petworth to the age of Anne, the 
ferment of eighteenth-century social and literary opinions 
and the Victorian revival. 


Mary MAXsSE. 
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A PROFESSIONAL REVOLUTIONARY 


Lenin. By Christopher Hollis. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 
Lenin has ceased to be the terror of the bourgeois 
home and has sunk into historical perspective. We must 
class him among the human gods, whatever our political 
views. This is a biography written by a Roman Catholic, 
not a convinced Marxist, who regards with the equanimity of 
a professional historian the career of the most ruthless atheist 
in modern history. Mr. Hollis has for his sub-title ‘‘ The 
Portrait of a Professional Revolutionary ” and it is this 
aspect of his subject’s technique he attempts to analyse. 
Lenin commands our interest and attention as an agent 
subversive of the natural order of society. His life is a 
wonderful story. The force of his convictions outstripped his 
times and made him the architect of the most complete 
revolution in European history. He was the father of the 
Totalitarian State. After years of exile in every part of 
Europe, this offspring of a village schoolmaster and a doctor’s 
daughter (a Mongolian by breed) ascended the throne of the 
Czar of all the Russias. Circumstances forced despotism upon 
him. His genius lay in his foresight and the patience with 
which he awaited the moment for action. He had the capacity 
to regard a single objective as his goal despite the unusual 
comprehensiveness of his beliefs. He first restated after the 
easy reign of European rationalism the virtues of lack of 
compromise. 

Lenin was never the traducer of his opponents. He 
lavished his furies on his friends. It was not the White 
Russian but the adulterator of the undiluted milk of Marxism 
who incurred his odium. Like a good general he considered 
the discipline of his own forces the matter of greatest import- 
ance, and when at the eleventh hour he was in a hopeless 
minority he still denied political articulacy. Owing to his 
superior foresight and determination, Menshevik and Social 
Democrat collapsed before the encroaching ranks of the 
previously unimportant Bolsheviks. We forget our history ; 
the story of the Nazi rise to power was identical. No 
compromise or convention can stand against the creed of 
the hour in the hands of a ruthless psychologist like Lenin or 
Hitler, provided society has insufficient belief in itself. 

The story of the Russian revolution is always worth 
re-telling. It is in part an explanation of the present state of 
Europe. Lenin in exile thought that Marxism would first 
arise in the Capitalist countries where it was the corollary of 
liberal industrialism. In fact, it arose in a peasant and 
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semi-oriental State at the hands of Slavs and Jews, to be 
triumphantly proclaimed as a form of Slavonic barbarism 
ready to encroach on the crumbling ramparts of European 
society. In this réle it succeeded for a time in Poland, 
Hungary and the Balkans, until the Fascist State in Italy 
arose as the first challenge. 

It would perhaps not be too trite to affirm that peasant 
Russia, tired of unsullied nature on the fringe of European 
industrialism, wanted to see the city lights, so they framed 
their lives in pique in the image of the machine. They 
thought the machine—or to use the more sophisticated phrase 
of the Marxist, dialectic materialism—could shape its own 
destiny. The irony has been that it has behaved in practice 
very like Peter the Great. What of the future? It seems 
when we look back to Lenin that Nature’s curves have already 
warped the streamlines of pure Marxism. Russia, cruel and 
inscrutable, and more essentially herself, is playing her old- 
time role as a world Power. Wecan only speculate as to how 
far Stalin has compromised. We are reminded by Mr. Hollis 
that Lenin hesitated to collectivise the peasantry, although 
he vented his spleen on the Kulaks, and that his dying hours 
were disturbed by qualms that his simple followers would not 
be sufficiently ruthless in the crusade of industrial production. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

From SUFFERING TO FULFILMENT. By Count Herman 
Keyserling. (Selwyn & Blount, 16s.) Count Keyserling is 
the most philosophical of the modern prophets who believe 
in the coming of a new spiritual era. As the author of The 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher, he needs no introduction 
to the more serious minded of the British public. His new 
book forms the complement and keystone to his Problems 
of Personal Life and The Art of Life. It should be studied by 
all who are dissatisfied with the age in which they live. 

For the last hundred years Western man has so objectified 
his external life that he is becoming a slave to the machinery 
and institutions that he has created. Laying too great a 
stress upon what he does, he has neglected what he is. This 
development is admirable in so far as it has led to a greater 
knowledge of the objective universe, but it has been carried 
out without a corresponding interiorisation. In the words of 
Christ, “‘ what does it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his soul ? ” 

Before a new and higher equilibrium can be found, man 
has got to find his self. He can do so, according to Count 
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Keyserling, by realising the significance of truthfulness, of 
loneliness, of freedom and finally of fulfilment. The signifi- 
cance of truthfulness lies in being true to self, to integral being 
of which the greater part is unconscious. It corresponds 
to the expression of true will in a man as opposed to the 
satisfaction of ephemeral desire. Nothing but genuine 
personal religious experience can henceforward serve as a 
basis for religion. The future belongs to the man who thinks 
for himself, who integrates into his own personality all that 
is external and gives life to it. 

Count Keyserling identifies self with spirit. Whether 
realised or not it is present in man as a centre of force. It is 
pure spiritual nature, independent of space and time. Man’s 
problem is to fuse it with his consciousness. A man is, in 
the end, what he has decided within himself to be. But he 
cannot make this decision without that inward affirmation 
which is called faith. It is faith in self that enables self to 
act on the phenomenal plane. It is not until men achieve 
this that they become exemplars and learn the ultimate 
loneliness of spirit. 

The Buddha taught that life is suffering and Count 
Keyserling agrees with him. Most truths are anything but 
palatable. Consequently, the transformations achieved 
through living them are painful. In this lies the significance 
of suffering. Man may take two creative attitudes: one 
consists in seizing or possessing, the other in being possessed 
or possessedness. Whoever takes the former is called by 
Keyserling an eagle-man. He lives on the objective plane 
and from the standpoint of spirit he represents the principle 
of evil. On the other hand, the symbol of the Cross stands 
for inward development through the acceptance of and consent 
to sufiering. The consent does not mean mere resignation. 
It is positive and leads to an inward transformation which assists 
in the realisation of spirit. At the present time the destructive 
forces of eagle-men have got the upper hand and the Christian 
virtues are dying out. The solution will not be a return to 
Christian values but another transformation by spirit. Whereas 
Christ died for all, each of us to-day may live for all. To 
rise to this highest life needs an absolute loyalty to truth- 
fulness through the willing acceptance of suffering. 

Count Keyserling attributes the present decay of freedom 
in the world to the fact that hardly anyone is ready for 
freedom. Only a superior man can endure a life outside 
the framework of some code or profession. If a man wants 
to be free, he must first lay stress on what is free in himself— 
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namely, spirit, which is what everyone, whose consciousness 
goes so deep, experiences personally in the creative significance 
of his being. ‘This needs self-mastery. 

Fulfilment is the common denominator of all human 
aspirations. To attain it is a question of accepting all the 
elements and events of life just as they are without excluding 
anything. Then the task is from the standpoint of spirit 
to mould all this immense wealth of material as the artist 
shapes his matter. In other words man has to interpret 
every phenomenon as a particular dealing of God with his 
soul. 


ROYAL RELATIONS 


LETTERS OF THE PRINCE Consort. Selected and edited by 
Dr. Kurt Jagow: Translated by R. T. 8S. Dugdale. Published 
by authority of the King. (Murray. 18s.) A Royat Corre- 
SPONDENCE. Letters of King Edward VII and King George V 
to Admiral Sir Henry Stephenson. Edited by John Stephen- 
son. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) The title of the first-named book 
is misleading, for it is by no means a complete collection of 
the Prince Consort’s letters. Many important memoranda 
as well as letters to Stockmar and others which appear in 
Martin’s ‘‘ Life’? are omitted, whereas trivial extracts from 
the same source are included. For the first time we are given 
Prince Albert’s engagement letters, which should, of course, 
be read with Lord Esher’s Correspondence of the Queen, 
yet many portions of the Prince’s later epistles to his wife 
are omitted. Thus, to appreciate fully that remarkable if 
aloof person, the Prince Consort, the reader will have to 
read this book in conjunction with the letters from Martin’s 
“* Life’ and from Queen Victoria’s correspondence. Perhaps 
the publishers did not feel justified in producing a many 
volumed collection of letters which the Prince both wrote 
and received. Yet there is a crying need for such a book, 
since he is a man whose activities and achievements can only 
be appreciated im toto. A one-volumed book should have 
concentrated around the new material, which is wholly 
occupied with family and German affairs. 

The Prince Consort’s predilection for Liberalism and 
Prussia was not as contrary as might now be supposed. He 
died before Bismarck had consolidated himself and his dream 
of a Germany united under a Constitutional Monarchy seemed 
possible under Prussia but not to be considered if Austria 
dominated. This idealism did not prevent the Prince Consort 
from writing very plain German both to King Frederic 
William IV of Prussia and to his brother Prince William, who 
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became Emperor William I, pointing out that during the 
years 1848-61 Prussian policy was vacillating, especially 
over the Crimean War. On all practical realities of foreign 
politics the Prince’s Liberalism gave way to a very clear 
vision which, combined with his wife’s strong common 
sense, made them a powerful influence in Europe. His fear of 
drifting into the Crimean War makes apt reading in these 
times, but once England was committed he, more than 
anyone in this country, strove for final and complete victory. 

In his home life this volume confirms former impressions 
that the Queen was far more in love with him than he with 
her. Perfect husband he always was, but it was a moral and 
dutiful association. He was admittedly a sick man when he 
wrote the following to Stockmar after the death of the Duchess 
of Kent early in 1861, yet the priggish cold-bloodedness 
makes one gasp. “ For the last two years her (Queen Vic- 
toria’s) constant care and occupation have been to keep 
watch over her mother’s comfort, and the influence upon her 
own character has been most salutary.” Prop he may have been, 
but his support resembled a stool of repentance rather than a 
comfortable armchair. Nevertheless, he did a great work for 
England and the Concert of Europe, while he taught the 
Queen much. 

An atmosphere of simple affection graces the corre- 
spondence of King Edward VII and King George V with 
Admiral Sir Henry Stephenson. In young Prince George one 
sees a keen and serious sailor whose home was the sea. 
Although one reads nothing of his feelings when the death 
of his elder brother closed his active naval career, it is easy 
to see that he must have suffered under the break. Further, 
his going was the Navy’s loss, just as in recent times the Army 
has lost a useful active officer in the Duke of Gloucester. 
We need fear no republicanism as long as younger sons of 
the Royal Family make first-rate fighting men. 


THREE NOVELS 


THE Buccaneers. By Edith Wharton. (D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 7s. 6d.) THE YOouNGER VENus. By Naomi 
Royde Smith. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) RoyaL REGIMENT. 
By Gilbert Frankau. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) All tastes 
are catered for in the three novels before us, and if 
Mr. Frankau’s workmanlike but undistinguished book suffers 
from comparison with the brilliance of The Buccaneers and 
The Younger Venus, it nevertheless has this author’s usual 
virtues of ease, readability and authenticity of background. 
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Though Mrs. Wharton was at work on The Buccaneers at the 
time of her death, very little remained to be done, and there 
is no doubt about its ending, but the work as a whole is per- 
haps not quite as she would have left it had she lived to finish 
it. Where the manuscript breaks off it is carried on from a 
synopsis of the entire novel drawn up at an early stage in its 
composition. A note by Gaillard Lapsley, Mrs. Wharton’s 
literary executor, fills any possible gaps left in the reader’s 
mind, and one is free to enjoy an exceptionally fine book, 
written as only Edith Wharton could have written it, a superb 
re-creation of nineteenth-century society and manners built 
up round outstanding and memorable characters. Three 
American families with beautiful daughters who have hitherto 
failed to make a match in the exclusive society of the Newport 
and New York of the ’70’s, travel to England. Their venture 
meets with amazing success, Nan St. George, the youngest 
of the buccaneers, carrying off the young Duke of Tintagel. 
But though she is for the time being dazzled with the brilliance 
of the match, Nan is not happy. She loves a poor officer 
in the Guards, and Miss Testavelly—a governess not like 
other governesses—“ seeing love, deep and abiding love, 
triumph for the first time in her career,” helps Nan to join 
her lover. Of the richness and depth of Mrs. Wharton’s 
writing it is hardly necessary to speak ; let us say only that 
it is a book worthy of its author and a fitting crown to her 
life’s work. 

The Younger Venus is written in an altogether lighter 
vein, but its imaginative beauty places it in the first rank. 
u quisitely fantastic, yet never really exceeding the bounds 
of possibility, it is sheer delight throughout, the threads of 
wit and poetry deftly woven into a story which is a veritable 
‘“escape”’ from the oppressive realism of which we have 
somuch. The mystic love-story of Susan and Frome, drawn 
together by a strange destiny, is convincing, in spite—or 
perhaps because—of the fact that it is not of this workaday 
world. 


Royal Regiment is straight Frankau stuff; a well-oiled 
piece of machinery composed of stock personages and situa- 
tions that hold one’s interest even when they irritate by their 
limitations. One feels that “ Rusty’ Rockingham (spoken 
of as “Camilla’s lover” with maddening frequency, as 
though the words had a part in his christening) and his Camilla 
might have made up their minds a little sooner about a divorce 
that does not take place after five hundred preparatory pages. 
However, that is what the story is all about, and a _soldier’s 
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struggle between love and duty gives Mr. Frankau plenty of 
material to play with. 


A SIMPLE STORY 
Wuat Hirter Dip To Us. A Personal Record of the Third 
Reich. By Eva Lips. Translated from the German by 
Caroline Newton. With an Introduction by Dorothy 
Thompson. (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) In January, 1933, 
when Hitler seized power, Herr Julius Lips was Professor 
of Ethnology at the University of Cologne and Curator of the 
Rautenstrauch-Joest Ethnological Museum. He and his 
young wife were a happy household, with a devoted maid 
and a treasured dog. Lips had made a name in the scientific 
world and his special branch of ethnology, the impact of 
Western civilisation on native races, amounted with him to a 
passion. In opinions he seems to have been a mild Liberal, 
but politics did not interest him ; he lived only for his work. 
In such a peaceful academic atmosphere the election of a new 
Chancellor to the Reich seemed an event of purely outside 
interest. Yet trouble started at once. The least successful 
and trustworthy of the Museum staff, who had nothing to 
lose and possibly something to gain, donned the swastika on 
the spot. A new element appeared in Cologne, a city which, 
owing to its large Catholic and non-Prussian population, had 
little in common with the cult of blood and iron. Orators 
stood at the street corners “ enlightening the people” as to 
“ salvation of Germany.” As a portent for the future, a small 
boy stuck a knife into a slightly older companion in order 
to appropriate the latter's uniform. In February the 
Reichstag fire was a signal for intensified action. Herr Lips 
was told that in future his “scientific”? teachings must 
be exclusively directed towards propaganda on the German 
superiority of race. He refused, stating that he meant to 
go on working as before. He was deposed from his post at 
the Museum and his least efficient pupil was installed in his 
place. Then began an era of persecutions, such as libel actions 
on account of words he had never spoken ; confiscation of his 
own books and photographs as having been “ stolen from the 
Museum ”’; threats, lies of every kind, all with the object of 
depriving him of his life professorship of the University, 
with its accompanying salary and pension. Had he not been 
loved and valued in Cologne, where many who shouted 
‘* Heil Hitler ” were prepared to shield him secretly, he would 
certainly have been put into a concentration camp or shot. 
The story is told by his dauntless wife who fought for him and 
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with him. When they at last escaped to a post at Chicago 
University, a last spasm of petty vengeance poisoned the 
beloved dog they had been obliged to leave behind. 

This simple, graphic account is intensely interesting 
because it shows us the principles which governed the Hitler 
“renaissance” as practised in daily life. Our civilisation is 
founded on the recognition, by common consent, of Christian 
ethics as the basis of society. Where the Germanic deity 
replaces God, those who swear him allegiance need no longer 
pay even lip service to what we consider the ordinary canons 
of behaviour. Greed, spite and lying can flourish unchecked. 
The least worthy trim their sails to catch the favouring 
breeze and, having gained their place in the race, intend to 
stay there. These facts are profoundly disturbing to those 
who look forward to the future of the German people. It has 
bled itself white of its best elements. 


SHOOTING 


THE LONSDALE KEEPERS’ Book. The Lonsdale Library 
of Sports, Games and Pastimes. Volume xxvi. Edited by 
Kric Parker. With 60 illustrations. (Seeley Service, 15s.) 
The scope of this book is made plain in its title and descrip- 
tion. Its order appears to be to start in the North and work 
South. Chapter I, Grouse and Moor Management in Scot- 


| land, opens with the significant words ‘“ All Hail to the 


Grouse !”’ and Chapter II covers “The Management of 
Grouse Moors in Yorkshire.”” Both chapters are contributed 
by keepers. They reveal at once the virtues and defects of a 
composite book. ‘‘I am in favour of sheep on a grouse 
moor and a good stock of them,” says D. Macdiarmid. ‘‘ Now 
we come to the vexed question of sheep,” says Charles H. 
Justice. “‘ Are they detrimental to grouse, however well a 
moor is cared for? I say they are.” There are in all five 
chapters on grouse (including one on Pointers and Setters, 
by A. Forbes) so that it is a little disappointing to a prejudiced 
reviewer to find the partridge, perhaps on account of his 
size, disposed of in a couple of chapters. All Hail to the 
Grouse, and a quarter of a heil for the partridge. It is a further 
disappointment to the reviewer (still prejudiced) to find that 
neither chapter (nor any of the eight devoted to pheasants, 
nor the chapter on Wild Duck, Trapping, Vermin and so on) 
should be contributed by a keeper from Norfolk, a county 
second to none. Having said this we admit the high claims 
of Hampshire and Buckinghamshire, which counties have in 
fact supplied the wisdom on these subjects, and congratulate 
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the editor (to show there is no ill-feeling) on devoting one of 
his two chapters to four or five pages on the new and im- 
portant subject of partridges’ winter feeding. It is also 
strange that the editor in his general foreword selects the art 
of driving as the point of interest in partridge shooting, 
whereas the writer entrusted with the subject practically 
ignores it. Surely a book could be written on this subject 
alone. The book also deals with The Stalker and his Duties, 
the River Keeper, the Ghillie and the Improvement of Locks 
and Rivers. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 
Guns oR BurTer. War Countries and Peace Countries of 
Europe Revisited. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. (Putnam, 
10s. 6d.) According to Field Marshal Goering, “guns will 
make us powerful ; butter will only make us fat.”’” Mr. Bruce 
Lockhart, whose experience of Europe is wide and intimate, 
has travelled Denmark, Scandinavia, the Balkan countries, 


Vienna and Berlin in order to discover the reactions of these { 


various countries and cities to the two points of view. The 
geographical situation of Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
enables them to eschew guns, save in moderation, and devote 
themselves to the peaceful avocations typified by “‘ butter.” 
Yet their peoples are not poor in spirit or gross in body, they 
are probably the happiest nations in the world to-day. Central 


Europe and the Balkan countries were for long passionate ' 


devotees of guns, but, writing in March, 1938, Mr. Lockhart 
found in Yugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania a constructive effort to rehabilitate peace with 
prosperity, to add butter to the guns. This effort has now 


been rudely checked by recent cataclysmic shocks. Germany | 
swallowed Austria while Mr. Lockhart was within reach. | 


He travelled up to Vienna to see Hitler’s entry and went 
on to Berlin to gather impressions of Nazi triumph there. 
In the light of recent happenings this book makes tragic 
reading, but the author speaks from such depth of knowledge 
that we cannot afford to let it go unread. At least we shall 
no longer confuse Slovenes with Slovaks. Mr. Lockhart 
predicted with uncanny accuracy the Czech-Slovak crisis; 
his judgment as to our policy follows that of Mr. Chamberlain. 
There are two notes of warning for us. Every nation, without 
exception, not excluding the author’s friends in Berlin, 
stated that in the interests of peace Great Britain must be 
strong. Our failure to pull our weight is summed up in a 
phrase from one of St. John Ervine’s plays: ‘“‘ The world is 
not a pleasant place just now because a lot of high-minded 
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and sincere people have been let loose upon it lately, with the 
result that it is in an appalling mess.” 


OTHER NOTICES 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 1688-9. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, O.M. (Thornton Butterworth, 5s.) If Professor Trevelyan’s 
English Revolution will be the reader’s joy, it is the reviewer’s despair. To 
do justice to 240 pages of brilliant narrative and solid reasoning in as many 
words is an impossible task. The main significance of this book is that the 
author, of such unimpeachable Liberal stock, has named it not the 
“Glorious ” but the “‘ English Revolution,” since it achieved political and 
religious peace in England but not in Scotland or in Ireland. In England 
the Revolution was the result of the united efforts of Whigs and Tories who 
“ preferring fact to theory and recognising and respecting the strength of 
existing parties in Church and State . . . saved England from Civil War.” 
In Scotland the Revolution meant the complete victory of Whig and Kirk 
over Tories and Episcopalians, driving the latter to Jacobitism. In Ireland 
Whig and Tory Protestants united against Irish Catholics and made civil 
unrest endemic. Only England could have produced a “ Toleration Act” 
which gave at least religious freedom to Dissenters “ not on general or 
theoretic grounds but as a political compromise rendered necessary by 
certain practical considerations.” 

The author shows why the Tories, electorally so strong, were politically 
so feeble. As the Whigs and their political forbears, the Puritans, had 
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There are few better ways of observing the grand old 

custom of Christmas present-giving than with books. 

They are best for Christmas presents for two very 

good reasons: there are books to suit everyone— 

from the tiniest tot to the most ‘difficult’? grown-up ; 

and they offer a wider low-price choice than anything 
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never accepted the Divine Right of Kings, they had no difficulty in accepting 
William III, Anne and George I as King de jure. The Tories, being of 
Royalist stock, while in the main loyal to those monarchs, considered them 
as only reigning de facto. Their consciences being uneasy they were divided 
between Hanoverian Protestantism and Jacobite sentimentalism. The 
crisis of Anne’s death unnerved them and split them irrevocably for two 
reigns. By 1760, however, Jacobitism was dead and from that moment the 
Tories went from strength to strength until the 1832 Reform Bill. If a 
modern Tory will not follow Professor Trevelyan all the way he will have 
nothing but admiration and gratitude for this remarkable brief study of the 
turning point of modern England. There is no political lesson so valuable 
as to learn why your party failed in the past. 


LAND RECLAMATION AND DRAINAGE. By Christopher Turnor. 
(P. S. King, 1s. 6d.) A SUSSEX FARMER. By William Wood with an 
Introduction by A. G. Street. (Cape, 8s. 6d.) We only wish that Mr. 
Turnor’s investigations into the far-reaching schemes of land reclamation 
in Italy under Signor Mussolini had been given us in far greater detail and 
in book instead of pamphlet form. Still this work is a masterly survey of a 
remarkable undertaking. It has succeeded, at a reasonable cost, because 
it is one of the fundamental doctrines of the Fascist State that “ the owner- 
ship of property is a social function under which willing landowners—and 
they are the great majority—are enabled to fulfil their duties in this matter.” 
In other words, the Government encourages the good landlord instead of 
penalizing him, as here. 

Curiously enough, Mr. William Wood, a Sussex farmer for seventy 
years, strikes the same note. He says that agriculture will never revive 
in this country until the Government bring in a policy which will make 
farming pay for the sake of the country as a whole and not as a form of 
assistance to the farmer. That basic principle sums up the whole situation. 
Mr. Wood’s book is not only full of common sense but it gives a delightful 
picture of the changes in farming during the last hundred years. He considers 
that, given the change of outlook described above, small holdings should be a 
paying proposition. He deprecates the low wages of old days but says with 
truth that the children were nevertheless well shod, well dressed and well, 
if plainly, fed. We see again the brick Elizabethan manor house nestling 
under the Hill—Mr. Wood is far too good a man of Sussex to speak of the 
Downs—with the squire’s sons joining the village at cricket in the park. 
Those were good days and worth reading about. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AN INDIAN CIVIL SERVANT. By R. D. 
McCleod. (Witherby, 10s. 6d.). A SERVANT OF THE EMPIRE: A 
Memoir of Harry Boyle. By Clara Boyle. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). It is a 
relief in these days to read about countries unaffected by the Treaty of 
Versailles and the balance of power in Central or Eastern Europe. If these 
two books lack topical interest they should find their readers amongst that 
less vocal part of the public which has not lost interest in India and Egypt, 
and our Imperial position in the East. 

Neither book can by any stretch of the imagination be called great. 
The literary style is pleasant rather than distinguished, and, though in- 
formative, the matter does not add greatly to the stock of human know- 
ledge. But within these limitations, both are interesting. 

Mr. Macleod writes “‘ neither a collection of personal reminiscences nor & 
systematic treatise, but an attempt to convey the general impressions 
carried away from India.” Such impressions are likely to fall somewhere 
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GIVE BATSFORD BOOKS 


The following selected list comprises recently published works of special interest for 
the private library. Each is profusely illustrated and presented in attractive format. 


New Volumes in ‘‘ The British Heritage ’’ Series 


THE OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF ENGLAND 
by JOHN RODGERS 


With an introduction by LORD BURGHLEY. 
A fascinating record of the History, Customs and Tradi- 
tions of more than 80 Schools. Containing 128 pages of 
Text and 120 superb illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7/6 net 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS AND 
CEREMONIES 


| by F. J. DRAKE-CARNELL 


With 4 plates in colour and 100 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net 
In this fascinating volume the author shows how these 
survivals of the past are an essential part of the living 
present. 


CECIL BEATON’S NEW YORK 


Containing 300 pages, illustrated by 80 full-page plates 
and many drawings in the text. Medium 8vo. 10/6 net 
A remarkable record of impressions accumulated during 
many visits to the most astonishing and paradoxical of 
cities. The brilliant and unusual photographs, the crisp 
and amusing sketches, and the inimitable style of the 
letterpress succeed in conveying a highly individual— 
and entertaining—impression of a New York which is 
seen in all its aspects, the sordid as well as the smart, 
the hideous as well as the beautiful. 


THE SPIRIT OF INDIA 
by W. J. GRANT 


Containing 128 pages of text, a coloured frontispiece, 
and 140 superb photographic illustrations of Indian 
Cities, Villages, Types, Landscape, Mountains, Rivers, 
Temples, etc. Medium 8vo. 10/6 net 
A brilliant interpretation of the country by one who has 


lived and worked there for many years. 


AFRICAN MIRAGE 
by GEORGE HOYNINGEN-HUENE 


A record of travel in Equatorial Africa by one of the 
world’s most famous photographers. With 150 unusually 
attractive illustrations. Large 8vo. 12/6 net 
A striking travel diary, illustrated by a series of superb 
ee pore of strange African people, ranging from the 

inkas and the tribes of the Belgian Congo to the Veiled 
Tuaregs of the Sahara. 


ROUMANIAN JOURNEY 
by SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Profusely illustrated by 130 magnificent photographs and 
a frontispiece in colour. Demy 8vo. 8/6 net 
An impression by a brilliant modern writer of this little- 
known country, half European and half Asiatic, with its 
wealth of buildings, its interesting people, their customs, 
costumes, &c. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH 
ARCHITECTURE 
by BERNARD BEVAN, M.A. 


Illustrated by 95 photographic plates and by numerous 
plans and drawings in the text. Royal 8vo. 21/- net 
Mr. Bevan is peculiarly fitted to write a History of Spanish 
Architecture, for he not only has a deep historical 
knowledge of the subject, but he has personally visited 
the majority of the buildings which he describes. Con- 
taining 200 pages of text. 


THE STONES OF SCOTLAND 
Edited by GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


Containing 130 pages of text, illustrated by 130 fine 
photographs. Medium 8vo. 10/6 net 
The contributors to this book are all experts, each 
chapter being a triumph of concise, clear, and enlightened 
writing. Scotland’s Architecture is here surveyed from 
Prehistoric Times, through Medieval, Early and Late 
Renaissance to the Georgian Period. 


The ** British Nature Library ”’ 


WILD ANIMALS IN BRITAIN 
by FRANCES PITT 


Containing 100 illustrations from photographs and a 
full account of the various species. Demy 8vo. 8/6net 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
Wild Flowers in Britain, R. Gathorne-Hardy. 


8/6 net 
Wild Birds in Britain, Seton Gordon. 


8/6 net 


PICASSO 
by GERTRUDE STEIN 


Illustrated by 60 reproductions, including 8 in colour. 
Demy 8vo. net 
Picasso is one of the most versatile and influential 
artists alive : Gertrude Stein, who has known him over 
a long period of years, has had a better opportunity 
than any other writer of appreciating both the man and 
the painter. Her book is criticism in the best sense of 
the word ; its object is to explain the artist’s purpose, 
to show how his life has influenced his work, and to 
give the reasons for the succeeding phases in his develop- 
ment. 


101 THINGS FOR BOYS TO 
MAKE 
by A. C. HORTH Crown 8vo. 5l- net 


A book of exceptional interest to boys of a practical 
turn of mind. It describes and illustrates the making 
of a wide range of articles, including working models of 
Engines, Motors, Boats, also Household Utensils, &c., &c. 
The instructions are easy to follow, and the many 
illustrations can be understood at a glance. 
Companion Volumes: 101 Things for the Handyman 
to Do, 101 Things for Girls to Do, and 101 Things for 
Little Folks to Do. 


THE COLOURED COUNTIES 


A Survey in colour of the English Landscape and its antiquities by CHARLES BRADLEY FORD. 


With 92 magnificent illustrations from Dufaycolour plates. 


Demy 8vo. 8/6 net. 


A book of rare beauty in which the English Countryside is illustrated for the first time by photographs taken 
direct from Nature in colour. 


THE ABOVE ARE ON SALE AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS or from the Publishers : 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 


1S NORTH AUDLEY STREET 
LONDON, W.I 
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between the reminiscences and the treatise, and partake somewhat of a popu- 
lar lecture. They are, however, little the worse for that, and provide some 
interesting reading both for the person who knows India and the casual 
seeker after information. It is therefore a matter for regret that the sixty 
illustrations do not include a map. How many casual readers can accu- 
rately locate the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ? 

Mrs. Boyle’s book portrays a great personality, who was Lord Cromer’s 
right-hand man in the great days of Egyptian administration. It has the 
warmth of a personal sketch, but lacks expert knowledge. Mrs. Boyle 
did not meet her husband until he was appointed, somewhat incongruously, 
Consul-General in Berlin, where she was then living. The great days of 
Cromer’s Egypt were over, and Mrs. Boyle knows nothing of them at first- 
hand. She is forced to rely upon an edited form of notes dictated to her 
by her husband, when he was seventy-three. So they partake more of an 
old man’s recollections of the lighter side of his life in Egypt than of any 
serious or considered estimate of his work there. As Sir Thomas Hohler 
writes in his interesting Introduction, they are “ little more than bubbles 
marking the progress of the waves beneath—and very great waves they 
were.’ Those interested in the movement of those waves, must turn to 
solider volumes such as Milner’s Modern Egypt and Lord Zetland’s Life of 
Lord Cromer. Mrs. Boyle’s work can hardly be ranked as more than a foot- 
note to those great works. But it does nevertheless convey a vivid and 
accurate personal portrait of a man, whom many revered and most admired. 

REVOLUTIONARY PORTUGAL (1910-1936). By V. de Braganga- 
Cunha. (James Clarke, 7s. 6d.) The recent history of “ our oldest ally ” 
is too little known in this country. Senhor de Braganva-Cunha’s book 


should serve to fill the existing gaps in our knowledge of the political develop- | 


ment of Portugal since the abdication of the late King Manoel in 1910, and 
also to show in considerable detail the circumstances which led to that 
event. The story which the author has to tell is one of incessant intrigue, 
carried out by men whose actions were as violent and ill-considered as their 
opinions. The political and intellectual chaos which convulsed Portugal 
was constantly punctuated by military uprisings, most of them apparently 
dictated by personal ambition and all strongly reminiscent of the popular 
English conception of ordinary daily life in Mexico or any minor Central 
American republic. 

The author’s sympathies are with the Monarchy which, in view of the 
character and activities of their republican elements, is scarcely surprising ; 
it is therefore difficult to understand his pronounced disapproval of the 
regime of General Carmona and Senhor Oliveira Salazar. Whatever the 
defects of the present government of Portugal may be, it is clear that order 
and stability have replaced riot and confusion, that religion is respected, 
and that an effort has been made to provide Portugal with a Legislative 
Assembly capable of considering the welfare of the State on a basis of 
knowledge and experience, instead of a turbulent debating society which 
occasionally broke up amidst scenes of scandalous disorder. The book 
suffers from excess of detail and from a style whose deficiencies are doubtless 
due to the difficulty of expressing in a foreign language the ideas and senti- 
ments of a writer who has lived too close to the events he described to be 
able to speak of them with calmness. The future of Portugal and her 
Colonial Empire are matters of grave moment at the present time, however, 
and those who are students of affairs will do well to read this book. 


NEW CHURCHES ILLUSTRATED. Photographs, Ground Plans and 
Information regarding 52 churches erected during the years 1926-1936. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


MANGA 
By RICHARD C. GILL 5s. net 


In this story Manga, the Indian boy, makes his weapons, 
hunts and ventures forth, by dugout canoe and jungle trail, 
into hostile territory. The fascinating account of his adven- 
tures and of his friendship with the young white explorer 
make this book outstanding in interest and importance. 


THE HUT-MAN’S BOOK 


B.B.C. Talks from April 1937 to July 1938 
By G. D. FISHER 3s. 6d. 


Mr. G. D. Fisher, much better known to young listeners 
as the Hut-man of the Children’s Hour, here reveals his 
identity for the first time. There are anecdotes, adventures 
and rhymes and a remarkable wealth of Nature lore. 
Copious illustrations of the ‘Hut-man’’ himself, and of 
Mowgli, his irrepressible young spaniel. 


ADVENTURE IN HOLLYWOOD 
By MADELINE BRANDEIS 5s. net 


“This book throws an interesting light upon what goes 
on ‘behind the scenes.’ Here is an authentic description 
of life in the studios and offices of the world’s greatest 
film colony by an author who knows her Hollywood.’’— 


The Field. 
THE NEW CHALET SCHOOL 
By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 3s, 6d. net 


Troubles are not far to seek in the New Chalet Schoot. 
A succession of snuff and stink bomb attacks makes the 
‘rounding-up’ of the ‘Mystic M’ imperative, and Jo is 
called upon to give her help. The Thirteenth of the Chalet 
Series is brimful of adventure and mystery. 


BARBARIAN 
By JOHN BARTROPP 3s. 6d. net 


“packed with thrilling incidents.’’—Public Opinion. 
“a very human story, well told, which will appeal to boys 
who have a weakness for historical tales.’’—Boy’s Own Paper. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH 


VOL. CXI Q 
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(Incorporated Church Building Society, paper 3s. 6d., cloth boards 5s.) 
This book is an interesting record of contemporary church architecture. By 
innumerable photographs and plans the work of thirty-three eminent 
architects in some twenty-four dioceses can be studied. Those who holp 
that Gothic is the last word in ecclesiastical architecture will dislike many 
of the exteriors, but may be willing to agree that the interiors have dignity 
without sacrificing utility and that elusive ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ which is so 
important in church buildings and so difficult to secure. 


ENGLISH POETRY. An Unfinished History. By John Drinkwater. 
(Methuen, 6s.). It is much to be regretted that John Drinkwater did not 
live to finish this valuable survey of English poetry, for it is just the kind of 
book that this age stands in need of—well-informed, reasonable, balanced, 
yet charged throughout with the deep feeling and understanding of a poet. 
Even in a short notice one must find room for this magnificent definition, 
sufficient in itself to clear away a lot of cobwebs from neglected rafters : 

“ Poetry . . . is life purified. Not purified, indeed, of sorrow or even of 
shame, but purified of insignificance.” 

In this mood he examines the design, nature and function of poetry. 
His field is wide, bis judgments discriminating, his enthusiasm infectious. 
A book to turn to when the heart is sick and poetry seems to have lost its 
meaning. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


6 oe 


THE time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many 
things.” ’ There has been plenty to talk about during the 
past weeks but as Christmas approaches thoughts will con- 
verge more and more towards the choice of suitable presents. 
Not even the Great War could stifle this time-honoured 
custom when most people found relief in turning their thoughts 
to pleasanter channels. For those who favour literature we 
give our annual choice of books for the young. 


From Arnold’s comes Captain Knickerbocker, by Ernest Restell (5s.). 
Those who possess the first volume will welcome this equally entertaining 
one with Mr. Evelyn Low’s realistic photographs of the escapades of his 
toads, tortoises and other pets. 

Messrs. Batsford have issued a third and enlarged edition of Marjorie 
and C. H. B. Quennell’s Everyday Things in England in four volumes (8s. 6d. 
each). For more intelligent children it would be difficult to choose books 
more closely packed with information attractively told and illustrated in 
‘‘ Batsford’s ’’ best form. 

The years drop away when we enjoy the deeds of a doughty knight and 
his lively page. Ogres, two-headed giants and other monsters are slain ; 
but the hero, alas! behaves most unknightly to the rescued maiden and 
falls a vicitm to the bite of an insect. All this and more is to be found in 
The Dragon and the Mosquito, by R. J. McGregor (2s. 6d.). The publisher 
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The Great: British Centre 
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EARNESTLY 
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The cure of cancer is a problem 
always with us; but The Royal 
Cancer Hospital, with its wonder- 
ful up-to-date equipment, is tack- 
ling it with signal success. From 
its recent experiences in adminis- 


tering X-ray treatment by low 
voltage apparatus and Radium 
treatment, it can truthfully say 


that cancer, if on the surface (and 
therefore accessible) can be cured, 
provided it be taken in time. 
With internal cancer the matter is 
complicated by the impossibility of 
direct access. The rays in their 
transit inevitably affect the healthy 
tissues through which they pass. 
But even here the future is hopeful. 


In addition to the care of patients, a Research Institute is carried on by a trained 


Cancer 


scientific staff, engaged in investigating the problems of this fell disease. 
seriously to the annual expense, but it is work of such world-wide reputation and 
importance that its hampering for want of funds would be a world-wide disaster. 
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is Burns & Oates, who have in More About Worzel Gummidge, by Barbara 
Euphan Todd (3s. 6d.), given us more escapades of the marvellous scare- 
crows at Scatterbrook Farm. 

Three books in Messrs. Chambers’ parcel are commended by the Junior 
Book Club. The first, for boys, 10 to 14 is Manga, An Amazon Jungle 
Indian (5s.), by Richard C. Gill, illustrated by H. M. Stoops, an excellent 
story improved by a background of authentic tribal customs. The Hutman’s 
Book (3s. 6d.), by G. D. Fisher and Barbarian, a Tale of the Roman Wall 
(3s. 6d.), by John Bartropp, are the other two commended books. Mr. 
Fisher has made many friends by his broadcasts on birds and animals in 
the Scottish Children’s Hour ; he will increase their number with this cheer- 
ful talk of his life with his dog Mowgli in a hut on the edge of the moor. 
Barbarian is in a different category, being the story of Brunnen, a Helvetian, 
who joining the army in Rome rose rapidly in rank but falling into disgrace 
had to fly. Enlisting as a private, he set out to recover his lost prestige. 
The story of his endeavours will hold the reader’s interest until the end. 
The New Chalet School, by Elinor M. Brent-Dyer, is well up to the twelve 
former volumes of these popular girls’ School stories (3s. 6d. each). Adven- 
tures in Hollywood, by Madeline Brandeis (5s.), will please would-be film 
aspirants. 

The Silver River, by Alexander Comfort (Chapman & Hall, 5s.), is the 
diary of a schoolboy in the South Atlantic. Although not written for school- 
boys, many of them will read it with pleasure. 

Messrs. Dent have two capital story books (both approved by the Junior 
Book Club) for children of 10 to 12. They are She Shall Have Music, by 
Kitty Barne (6s.), and T'he Circus is Coming, by Noel Streatfield (6s.). The 
first tells of a musical prodigy with charming brothers and sisters but with 
small appreciation of music, and the second concerns a brother and sister 
who escape from the rarefied home of a very conventional aunt and find hap- 
piness with an uncle who is a clown in a circus. Miss Streatfield has studied 
circus life first-hand. 

Trish Tales (Faber & Faber, 8s. 6d.), re-told by Pat Mullen, will appeal to 
all who are not too sophisticated to read of fairies, giants and witches. 

Heroes of Forgotten Adventure, by T. C. Bridges (7s. 6d.) and Heroes of 
British Lifeboats, by Gerda Shairer and Egon Jameson (7s. 6d.), both 
Harrap’s, are narratives of little-known nineteenth century explorers and of 
most exciting rescues culled from lifeboatmen ; two perfect boys’ books. 
For the younger folk Banana Tree House, by Phillis Garrard (6s.), and 
Adventures of the Little Wooden Horse, by Ursula Moray Williams (5s.) are 
both attractive. 

Elder boys will enjoy Tin Can Island, a story of Tonga and the Swimming 


Mail Man of the South Seas, by Charles Stuart Ramsay and Charles P. | 


Plumb (Hurst & Blackett, 15s.). The author, having been a trader for 
some 25 years in the South Seas, has produced a most readable and in- 
formative book, packed with good stories—serious and humorous. 


‘of the thousands of poor 
mothers who will be unable 
to provide Christmas dinners 
for their husbands and little 
ones. Think of the poor 
children who will long in vain 
for Santa Claus, for something 
to tell them that it really is 
Christmas for them, too. 
Thousands of families will 
have an unhappy, joyless time 
—unless you will share your 
happiness with them. 


PLEASE ACT 


quickly and help us to make 
Christmas a reality in as many 
poor homes as you can. Your 
gift of £5 would provide par- 
cels for ten poor families. 


Please send now to 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 


CHURCH ARMY 


Bryanston St., London, W.1 


VYVEEN looking at your 

own loved one, 
or of those of other 
families .... 


DO YOU ever think of 
that other child—for 
whose protection the 
National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children came into exis- 
tence 54 years ago ? 


But for the intervention of 
this National Voluntary 
Society last year, 120,995 
future citizens would be 
suffering to-day. 


PLEASE 
SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


to Wm. J. Elliott, 
O.B.E., Director, 
N.S.P.C.C., Victory 
House, Leicester 
Square, London, 
W.C.2. 
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From Herbert Jenkins comes Jane and Tommy Tomkins, by Vera Barclay 
(2/6), a further instalment of the amusing ‘“‘ Jane” books. Jane is still the 
same incorrigible but lovable little person. 

Also in lighter vein Lord Baden-Powell’s new book Birds and Beasts in 
Africa (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.), bids fair to be a best seller during the coming 
season. It is packed with amusing stories with many illustrations, some 
in colour. 

Wandy Wins, by Allen Chaffee, gives more adventures of “‘ Wandy the 
Wild Pony.” Certain to find favour as an early reading book. The Great 
Mr. Toad, by Marjorie Beeven (3s. 6d.), will delight young children as will 
also Bennie Black Lamb, by Cicely Englefield (2s.), with its charming illus- 
trations. John Murray is the publisher. 

A varied selection comes from the Oxford Press. For the mechanically- 
minded we commend Lei’s Make Something, by Stanley Rogers (3s. 6d.), 
who is a self-taught craftsman, so knows the difficulties of a beginner and 
is not too technical. A new edition of The Treasure of the Isle of Mist, by 
W. W. Tarn (5s.), with beautiful illustrations, needs no introduction. Mixed 
Cargoes, by Lawrence R. Bourne (5s.), is a selection of this well-known 
writer’s stories, and Champion of the Main, by Captain W. E. Johns (5s.), 
tells of pirates’ days. Both suitable for young boys. Drawing without 
Tears, by Ian Fenwick (5s,). should prove a boon and a blessing in the 
nursery. 

The Religious Tract Society have as usual some attractive gift-books 
ranging from 2s. to 3s. 6d., by authors who are acceptable story-tellers. 
Of those for boys we choose Robert Harding’s Tales of the Frontiers and 
Major Charles Gibson’s Cornet O’Dare (2s. 6d. each), and for girls Elinor 
Brent-Dyer’s They Both Liked Dogs (3s. 6d.), and Doris Pocock’s Ann, the 
Odd Number (2s.). But as ever the palm goes to those Annuals, the Boy’s 
Own and the Girl’s Own (10s. 6d. each). For 60 and 59 years respectively 
they have held pride of place. The Schoolboy’s and Schoolgirl’s Annuals 
at 3s. 6d. each are good bargains, while Little Dots (2s. 6d.) remains useful 
for the nursery when other amusements begin to pall. 

White Hunter, by J. A. Hunter (Seely Service, 15s.), is a vivid narrative 
of the author’s experiences as a big game hunter in Africa. Enriched with 
many fine photographs, it makes a fine present for older boys. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE NEXT WAR. A Series edited by Captain Liddell Hart and 
published by Geoffrey Bles, 5s. each volume. The volumes are: Sea Power, 
by Commander Russell Grenfell, R.N. ; Tanks, by Major E. W. Sheppard, 
O.B.E., M.C. ; Air Power, by J. M. Spaight, C.B., C.B.E. ; Propaganda, by 
Sidney Rogerson. 

A CENTURY OF BANK RATE. By R. G. Hawtrey. (Longmans, 
10s. 6d.) 
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COLLECTED ESSAYS IN LITERARY CRITICISM. By Herbert 
Read. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

CIVILISATION. The Next Step. By C. Delisle Burns. (Nicholson 
and Watson, 8s. 6d.) 

KHYBER CALLING! By Rajput. (Hurst & Blackett, 7s. 6d.) 

THE KEY TO NATIONAL UNITY. By Captain C. E. Cookson. C.M.G. 
(The Bodley Head, 3s. 6d.) 

IRISH HOLIDAY. By Dorothy Hartley. (Drummonds, 7s. 6d.) 

JEWS, AND THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. By Cobbett. (Boswell 
Publishing Co., 3s. 6d.) 

FROM HOGARTH TO KEENE. Black and white drawings by the 
Storytellers and Illustrators of the British School. By Henry Reitlinger. 
(Methuen, 15s.) 

THE BRITISH ANNUAL OF LITERATURE. Vol. 1. (The British 
Authors’ Press, 5s.) 

THE CZECHS AND THEIR MINORITIES. By Diplomaticus. 
(Thornton Butterworth, 5s.) 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA WITHIN. By Bertram de Colonna. (Thornton 
Butterworth, 5s.) 

THE COMING VICTORY OF DEMOCRACY. By Thomas Mann. 
(Secker and Warburg, 2s. 6d.) 

THE ESSENTIAL FACTS OF GAS DEFENCE. Clearly and Simply 
Explained. By H. A. Sisson, O.B.E., formerly D.A.D. Gas Services, 


YOUR ‘HELP 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
NORTH LONDON'S LARGEST GENERAL HOSPITAL 


£35,000 must be raised for maintenance 
by the end of the year. 


PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


ROYAL NORTHERN 
HOSPITAL 


Q HOLLOWAY, LONDON.N.7. av vd 
Os SS is Still Needed to ate Our £356 7200 ap 
< 00 A ~~ 
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G.H.Q. France. Much of the dread of “ gas attacks” is caused by the 
fear of the unknown—fear that can be largely dispelled by the assimilation 
of the facts this invaluable work supplies. (Hutchinson, 2s.) 


LEE, GRANT AND SHERMAN. By Lieut.-Colonel Alfred H. Burne, 
D.S.0. (Gale & Polden. 10s. 6d., by post 11s.) 


THE TUDOR PAWN. The Life of Lady Jane Grey. By John Lindsey. 
(Jarrolds, 10s. 6d.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. The Day before 
Yesterday. By Ernest A. Baker, D.Lit. (Witherby, 16s.) 


LORDS OF THE SUNSET. A tour of the Shan States. By Maurice 
Collis. (Faber, 15s.) 


A RABBINICAL ANTHOLOGY. Selected by C. G. Montefiore and 
H. Loewe. (Macmillan, 18s.) 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. By H. R. G. Greaves. (Allen 
and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 


AFRICAN OCCASIONS. Reminiscences of Thirty Years of Bar, 
Bench and Politics in South Africa. By Leslie Blackwell, K.C., M.C., M.P. 
Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 


LISTEN! THE WIND. By Anne M. Lindbergh. (Chatto and 
Windus, 7s. 6d.) 


THERE’S NO GOING BACK. By James E. Edgar. (Selwyn and 
Blount, 7s. 6d.) 


A DOCTOR TELLS. Pages Torn from my Diary. By Dr. Ernest 
Parker. (Backus, Leicester, 5s.) 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1706-1808. An 
interesting brochure tracing the history of this office, which claims the “ dis- 
tinction of being the oldest life office in the world, with a background of 
232 years.”’ Gratis from the offices of the Norwich Union. 


THE END OF FEAR. By Denis Saurat. (Faber, 6s.) 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ISLAND OF CEYLON (Britain’s 
Premier Colonial Possession) and the Case for the Reform of its Constitution. 
By the Padikara Mudaliyar. (Murray, 3s. 6d.) 


BIO-ECONOMICS. By Joseph Yahuda. (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 


THE WHISTLE BLOWS. By Major J. R. J. Macnamara, M.P. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) 


ESCAPE FROM RUSSIAN CHAINS. By Ivan Solonevich. (Williams 
and Norgate, 12s. 6d.) 


THROUGH THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By John Grant. (John 
Gifford, 12s. 6d.) 


EXILE IN THE WILDERNESS. Adventures in primeval South 
America. By Hans Tolten. (Selwyn & Blount, 7s. 6d.) 


LOWTOWN. By Edward Hibbitt. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) 

MEN IN CAGES. By H. V. Triston. (John Gifford, 8s. 6d.) 

ITALY. By R. Sencourt. (Modern State Series, Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d.) 
SWEPT AND GARNISHED. By Donald Armour. (Laidlaw, 4s. 6d.) 


